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ABSTRACT - 

The purpose of this evaluation is to provide an 
understanding of the educational environment at the Fort Sill Indian 
School and to exert positive influence for change. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) school^s philosophy^ goals ^ administrative 
management, and staffing are explained. Various aspects of the school 
program are examined and recommendations made in the following areas: 
curriculum, mathematics and science, language arts, social scierices, 
industrial arts and home economics, dormitory, living, out-of-class 
activities, cultural arts, athletic program and physical education, 
food service, enrollment accounting, and facilities. Program 
alternatives, including contracting, are described and 
recoiPmendations are made. Questionnaires used in the study are 
appended with additional information on the BIA school. (PS) 
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Memorandum 

To 7 Director of Indian Education Programs 
Area Director^ Anadarko ?xea Office 
School Boards Ft. Sill Indian School 
Superintendent, Ft. Sill Indian School 

From : Chairman, Ft. Sill Indian School ORBS Survey Team 

Subject: Ft. Sill Indian School ORES Survey Report 

I am pleased to submit the FSIS Report. It represents long and 
careful deliberations of the Survey Team over a twcmonth period, 
plus the advice and assistance of a host of education technicians. 

We were particularly privileged to have had the services of the 
Haskell Indian Junior College faculty for the curriculum review; 
goals and staff analyses from Drs. George Underwood and Bruce Howell 
of Tulsa, and the help of Mr. Lloyd New, Director of the Institute 
of American Indian Arts. 

A special analysis of the boarding school pupil and his unique 
probl&ns was presented to the team by Dr. David L. Larson, Area 
Psychiatric Consultant. The team fe^t that its important bearing 
on the total program justified special emphasis in the report 
summary. 

The Survey Report, like all human endeavors, is not a perfect product 
but hopefully should serve as a catalyst for the mutual cooperation 
of Oklahoma Indians sincerely interested in the welfare of Ft. Sill 
Indian School. 




Henry H. Rosenbluth 
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Eddie Lara 

Ft. Sill Indian School Board 



Jjifify Cos£yueTdy 7] ^ 
Siti InALan SclkSol Staff 




Cdrlotta Harjo / 
Ft. Sill Indian School Student 

Jack Williams 

Superintendent, Ft* Sill Indian Sch. 



Education Specialist, Anadatko AO 
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TO TH£ READER 



The development of cm ORBS Project is a deliberate and careful 
effort to involve not only personnel with special, interests in 
the school program Imt others who can also furnish objective view- 
points The team, composed of professional and non^professional 
staff, serves as a jury before which information of all kinds is 
presented by the educational technicians or competent specialists 
in the field. Unlike a typical jury, however, the ORBS team 
neither affirms guilt nor acquits, but rather gleans from each 
presentation the most useful suggestions which can be used con- 
structively by the school staff. 

The report is an attempt at teaia conis^us regarding all information 
presented. However, since it strives to balance viewpoints, the 
reader is urged to consult the appendices for verbatim data of the 
different reporters. Here, too, the reader is cautioned. to examine 
thoroughly the individual reports for subjectivity. 

A composite review of the total, report including the appei^ices, 
we believe, will support the observations and recommendations 
presented herewith. 
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DATA GATHERING PROCEWRES 



The Fort Sill Indian School (ORBS) Survey was initiated by a School 
Board Resolution on November 7 , 1972, and transmitted to the Anadarko 
Area Director early January of 1973. On January 17, a memcrandum was 
sent by Daniel E. Sahmaunt, Assistant Area Director (Education), to 
Dr. Tom R. Hopkins, Chief, Division of Evaluation and Program Review, 
confirming the Area's interest in the study. Following the selection 
of a chairman and team members, the organizational meeting of the team 
was heM at Lawton oh Fi^ruary 27-28. At this time the ORBS concept 
was reviewed and the special areas relevant to FSIS were^ defined as 
part of the Survey's objectives. Suggestions were also made regarding 
the involvement of specialists and consultants who would furnish sub^^ 
stantive reports to the team for analysis. 

Approximately ten working days were assigned for full team meetings • 
This covered the period from F^ruary 27 thru April 27. During the 
intervening time specialists and consultants visited the school, met 
with staff, examined the program and submitted their reports. Cn 
occasion, reports were given verbally at regular team sessions where 
mettibers wished to question the reporter in more detail. 

The initial draft of the Survey Report was prepared by the chairman 
after all the data was collated and presented to tlie team for modifi- 
cation or additions. The final report reflects the considered judgment 
of the entire team. 

In order to avoid possible "in-^house" biases that might affect the 
Survey's integrity, non-Sureau consultants were engaged to provide the 
team with interpretations of the goals questionnaire, administrative 
management and staff analysis. Questionnaires and Analysis o f Teaching 
Conditions forms were mailed directly to the consultants by the individual 
responders. 

with regards to the goals questionnaire, it should be noted that the 
responses were less than anticipated due in all probability to threat-- 
ening postcards mailed anonomously to many recipients of questionnaires. 
Nevertheless, according to Dr. Underwood, sufficient returns permitted a 
valid interpretation of the data. . , 
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INTRODUCTION 



Fort Sill Indian School has witnessed many changes during its more than 
100 years in Lawton, Oklahoma. When established in 1871 it served Indian 
children as a reservation elementary schools ^ It gradually became a 
boarding high school with an enrollment drawn from all over the nation. 
At present^ it also has a peripheral dormitory program with pupils attend- 
ing school in town» 

Although the school's mission of educating Indian youth has remained con- 
sistent, the character of the student body has changed markedly. Whereas 
in^ former years practically all Indian youth in the region attended Fort 
Sill, present Bureau of Indian Affairs policy encourages parents to use 
the public school system where possible. Caught in this policy shift. 
Fort Sill, like other Indian Boarding Schools, is concerned about its 
changing role. Indian parents and students also face this dilemma and 
would like some assurance of the quality of their educational programs. 

A careful look at the current boarding school enrollee will usually 
reveal a child from either a broken home or other distressed situation, 
who has been unable to overcome many learning disabilities. The needt, of 
these children were met neither at home nor in the public schools, nor 
quite possibly in other BIA schools. However, he or she is still entitled 
to an education equal to other young Americans. 

-^The Fort Sill Indian School Survey Team was organized to reexamine the 
goals that have been developed for the school. It was not an investigative 
body and whatever recommendations grew out of its studies have been presented 
constructively. The team sought to avoid the effect of outside tribal or 
political pressure groups by focusing clearly on the Fort Sill student and 
his school. 

The report should provide a fuller understanding of the educational 
environment at Fort Sill and with the cooperation of all will exert a 
positive influence for change. 
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Although an ORBS Project is merely charged with providing data 
and suggesting guidelines for the optional use of the decision-- 
makers, the FSIS Survey Team felt strongly that a procedure for 
implementing their recommendations should be defined. Additionally, 
the members called for a strong commitment from BIA education 
officials to assure a follow-up effort. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the Director of Education Programs 
and the Area Director, Anadarko Area Office, jointly appoint an 
educational ombudsman who would work closely with the School Board 
and School Staff to effect changes in the school program. This 
person would plan a realistic timetable cooperatively with school 
officials and report regularly to the Fort Sill Indian School Board. 



H . H . R. 
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FOREWORD 



The Fort Sill Indian School Survey was patterned after the Off- 
Reservation Boarding School Project (ORBS) which established the 
following objectives' 

2. Review long-range goals. If none exist, develop therit. 

2. Identify and describe the existing program. 

3. Review the existing program in terms of the long-range 
goals. - 

Provide recommendations for^ meeting the agreed-upon 
long-range goals and objectives. These recommendations 
will be stated in realistic alternatives and priorities, 

or, diagraxamatically expressed. 



GOALS 



^ — > 


NEEDS 







EXISTING PROGRAMS 



The ORBS evaluation procedure has been designed as a mechanism for the 
decision-makers (Area Office, school board, staff, parents and students) 
to take a look at the individual school operation from a base of reliable 
information^ 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



On July 1, 1869 f Lawrie Tatum^ a Quaker^ was placed . of the 

Agency of the Comanche^ Kiowa and Kiowa-Apache tril of the first 

assignments carried out by Tatum was the construction of a school. The 
school was first established in 1871 about a mile north of its present 
location and operated there until 1899-1900. 

The first school building was large substantial structure of rubble 
masonry, one and one-half stories high. It contained two classrooms , 
a kitchen, dining room, and dormitories. Josiah and Elizabeth Butler 
of Ohio .d been appointed to take charge of the school. The Butlers 
opened the first day of school to seven pupils. At the close of the 
first school year. Reverend Butler had enrolled thirty-three students. 
Early reports indicate that in the beginning all the students were boys 
and girls added to the enrollment in 1892. 

In 1899-1900^ the location of the Fort Sill Indian School was moved to 
its present location. In a report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs , 
the first superintendent of the Fort Sill Indian School at its new loca- 
tion, Julian W. Haddon, made the following report: 

Location : This school is located 35 miles south of Anadarko 
and two and one-half miles south of the-mi-Htary 
post of Fort Sill. 

Buildings : There are twelve buildings belonging to the plant. 
All of which are in fairly good repair. 

Health and Attendance: The health of the pupils was better 

them average. The attending physician is a very 
conscientious and competent man who is faithful 
and untiring in his efforts to restore the sick 
and protect the health of both pupils and employees. 

Industries: Located as this school is in the heart of an agri- 
dulture and stock-raising country, we are concen- 
trating our energies on making agriculture and 
stock-raising the leading features of our work. 
The school \Z3 a farm of 160 acres of fertile 
bottom land and 2,000 acres of pasture land under 
fence. 
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In 1908, the position of Superintendent was abolished and the school head 
was designated as "Principal"* J. A. Buntin was the first principal of 
Fort sill Indian School. In May, 1955, the position of Superintendent was 
1-: ' -ef' ished with James Wallace being promoted to that position. 

In the early years of the school, strict militaristic-type discipline was 
a part of the Fort Sill program. It was not uncommon to observe students 
participating in precision marching, as they were moved from one part of 
the campus to the other. Former students state that corporal punishment 
was often administered harshly for infraction of rules^ 

Shortly after World War I, Fort Sill Indian School was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Edward Shield. The predominate concern was teaching the 
Indian students English, the three R's, and good personal hygiene. The 
enrollment was 200 with approximately 12 tribes represented. 

The first new building to be added after a long period of time was the 
shop building which was constructed in 1933. In 1935, the gymnasium was 
built. The present building which houses the academic classrooms was 
built in 1939. The first senior class was graduated in 1939. 

During the decade, 1940-1950, the Fort Sill Indian School emphasized voca- 
tional training and home-making at the high school level. Two hundred 
thirty students, representing the Comanche, Kiowa, Apache, Caddo, and 
Wichita tribes, were enrolled in the first to the twelfth grades inclusive. 
Many of the students remained at the school throughout the year in order 
to care for student projects such as field crops, row crops, gardens, 
dairy, and beef cattle, swine, and poultry. In the elementary grades, the 
children had gardens, farm animals, and other projects in which they 
learned about rural life. In the intermediate grades, cooperative pro- 
jects had been the means of making money for the pupils as well as training 
them. 

Until the middle 1940^ s, the Fort Sill Indian School enrollment had been 
limited to the following Oklahoma tribes: Kiowa, Comanche, Delaware, 
Apache, Wichita, and Kiowa-Apache. A combination change in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs policy took place at the close of World War II when the 
school's enrollment was reduced drastically. Oklahoma students were 
encouraged to attend the local public schools. Navajo students from 
New Mexico and Arizona were admitted. This change was justified because 
of the lack of adequate educational facilities for hundreds of Navajo 
students who were ready for Junior High and High School. The enrollment 
at one time was 80% Navajo. In 1960, the agriculture program was dropped 
from the curriculum of the school in favor of a more academically oriented 
program. That same year; the first through sixth grades were dropped from 
the progra^a. In 1963, grades seven and eight were dropped thus making 
Fort Sill Indian School strictly a high school* 



Later the Seminoles from Florida, THabama-Cousbattas from Texas, Chippewas 
from Minnesota and a great influx of various tribes from the Northwest 
arrived to add to a multi-tribe enrollment. In 1970, more of the local 
tribes were admitted to the school enrollment. Over three hundred students 
were enrolled • Of that number, nearly 200 were from Oklahoma. 



FSIS 
PHILOSOPHY 



The Fort Sill Indian School employees believe that the essential task 
is that of helping Indian youth effectively blend their native culture 
with their expanding environment. This school shall be designed so asr 
to enable each student to realize his full potential socially, economi- 
cally, emotionally, physically, academically, politically, and vocation- 
ally, in Older that he may become a useful member of the every changing 
democratic society. The principal of permitting each student to advance 
at his individual rate with teachers helping to accelerate his rate will 
be observed* ' ^ 



STUDENTS 



Fort Sill Indian School plans to continue to emphasize and re-evaluate 
its program as follows: 

2. To adjust the academic program to make all 
courses more practical and meaningful. 

2. Expand and intensify vocational guidance and 
counseling services. 

3. Broaden the range of learning experiences for 
students during their out-of- school hours. 

4. Direct attention toward removal of mental and 
emotional blocks, provide adequate facilities 
and equipment for physical fitness, and encourage 
students to develop an acceptable personal 
philosophy • 

The Fort Sill Indian School plans to develop adequate school facilities 
to enroll 376 to 400 students in grades 9-12. This plan has produced 
two new dormitories, 128 capacity each, one boys' and one girls'. The 
school needs 15 standard size academic classroom - 8 practical arts class- 
rooms as all of the existing classrooms are substandard. The school plant 
also needs additional buildings such as administrative offices, material 
center, auditorium, gymnasium, language laboratory, music room, parking 
lots, and so forth. 



EMPLOYEES 



Since the employees of Fort Sill Indian School will play a major role 
in the achievement of the school it is intended to further develop and 
emphasize a comprehensive plan for orientation, training , and retrain- 
ing of all employees to become a part of the team and to understand 
their particular jobs. It is mandatory that school employees cooperate 
efficiently with one another and with Indian students, parents, tribal 
representatives and professional organizations that are interested in 
similar endeavors. 
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GOALS 



When an institution is appraised, one mast determine first of all 
the role it was meant to perform and whether or not its purposes 
accurately reflect the needs and wishes of its cos^tituency . Goals, 
though carefully formulated, must also be flexible since the pur- 
poses deemed valid in the past may no longer be appropriate today, 
nor probably in the future. As defined in this report, goals refer 
to those major aspirations which the Jndian community considers 
obtainable for Fort Sill Indian School. The previous statement of 
philosophy at the school though sound is no longer completely appli- 
cable. New ideas introduced through the Survey Report should supple- 
ment the old in terms of the conditions that currently prevail at the^ 
school . 

The goals questionnaire, although limited by a weak resi)onse from 
parents and tribal representatives, did identify major positions. 
It revealed that the Indian community in Oklahoma overwhelmingly 
want Fort Sill Indian School to continue as a boarding school for 
all Indian youth. It is also significant that Indian people feel 
strongly that the school should be readily accessible to students 
who have problems learning in public schools and who have home 
problems. This hds definite implications for curriculum development 
and counseling support at the school. 

Although there is a strong desire to uphold higher standards of 
achievement and discipline among all groups, most of the respondents 
with the exception of staff do not want a screening procedure for 
admissions • 

The following goal statements in most instances were supported by 
fifty percent or more of the respondents: 
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FSIS Students should be instructed in the basic skills 
for continued self -improvements 

FSIS students should develop the ability to live con- 
fidently in any society, including Indian or non^Indian 
societies » 

FSIS should provide a college preparatory program with 
introductory vocational courses* 

FSIS should provide an enlarged vocational program* 

FSIS students should be instructed in different systems 
of Indian tribal government* 

FSIS students should be instructed in contributions of 
American Indian people to the total American society* 

FSIS students should develop the skills needed to 
participate in local (including tribal), state, and 
national political organizatiom: * 

FSIS students should gain the skills needed in padging 
candidates for public office, and for judging different 
political organizations* 

FSIS should provide an opportunity for students to learn 
tribal languages* 

FSIS's instruction should stress basic communication 
skills in English, including skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing* 

FSIS should provide more opportunities for students to 
learn to communicate and participate with non-Indian 
communities* 

FSIS should develop a public relations program with the 
commianity of Lawton and surrounding communities* 

FSIS should encourage pride in Indian heritage on the 
part of all students* 

FSIS students should have the opportunity to study and/or 
participate in all forms of Indian art, including painting, 
sculpture, and music* 
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FSIS students should have the opportunity to study 
and/or participate in all forms of non^Indian art, 
including painting, sculpture, and music. 

FSIS's acad&nic arid home-living policies should encourage 
students to be personally responsible for their actions 
and conduct • ; 

FSIS students should have an opportunity for spiritual 
development while attending FSIS. 

FSIS should provide all needed information about a 
student's educational progress to the student and to 
the parent* 

FSIS^ students should be instructed in an understanding 
of the needs of personal hygiene, nutrition, and physical 
exercise* 

FSIS students should be instructed in the dangers of 
alcohol, drugs, and tobacco abuse* 

FSIS students should have a chance to participate in 
varsity athletics such as football, basketball, baseball, 
track and tennis. 

FSIS's program should offer a well -developed student 
activities' program in recreation and social development. 

Personal and job counseling services should be made available 
to all students. 

A comprehensive counseling program, including the services of 
a psychologists and/or a psychiatrist, should be provided 
for students at FSIS. 

FSIS should reflect sensitivity to and tolerance of the 
religious backgrounds of students, Indian and non-Indian 
religions alike. 

The program, in terms of the defined goals and objectives 
of FSIS, should be reviewed periodically. 
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A significant difference was indicated among the groups in the 
desire for Indian cultural studies, Indian arts, and related 
subjects. Apparently, students emphasized these areas more than 
either parents or tribal representatives. Dr. Underwood inferred^ 
that this might be attributable to the AIM influence, or perhaps 
a search for identity among young people in general. Regardless 
of the source, it is clear that Indian youth of today more than 
adults are conscious of this need and seek greater fulfillment. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 



According to Dr. Howell and the team chairman, the administrative staff 
is doing an adequate job. The superintendent has board support and suf- 
ficient backing among staff to manage the program. The administration, 
however, has been approaching school needs both in curriculum and coun- 
seling in terms of a public school concept. It has been noted that the 
boarding school which is atypical cannot be dealt with by common means. 
The school needs more imaginative scheduling of academic courses and an 
enlargement of out-of-schopl activities. The top level administrative 
staff should become more faiailiar with new types of programs, innovative 
approaches to curriculum and instructions. Dr. Howell, in a brief 
observation, felt that the superintendent had the general management ^ 
functions well in hand but needed to- improve techniques on communicating 
and his general vision of curriculum development. In a brief statement 
about the school board , he felt that they were limited in their role 
because of their own personal commitments. He suggested that the school 
might obtain more lay input from the local constituency if possible. 

The following observations have been included in the report because of 
their relevance to the management function: 

SCHOOL GOALS : 

Considerable discussions and interactions with administration occurred 
regarding the school purpose and goals. It appears that while some 
consensus might be reached among administrative staff, the topic has not 
been explored fully. No recently developed goals or current target ob- 
jectives were stated. Sentiment was expressed concerning enlarging 
Indian heritage programs. Collectively, however, the curriculum offerings 
i^ere generally considered as adequate. Discussion was then generated 
regarding the out-of-class hours. Staff members did comment on limitations 
of activities, the inadequacy of physical education facilities, and the 
positive merits of the cottage as opposed to the open dormitory construc- 
tion in terms of a more humane environment. Also noted were suggestions 
that the school should be a resource center that assesses then meets the 
needs of the Indian people, that constant evaluation of the instructional 
program should be implemented in order to provide functional education and 
that performrmce-based curriculum should be developed in the skills area. 

Board representatives had little to add. However, mention was made of 
needs for occupations program developn^nt. Also mentioned were continual 
need for heavy emphasis on reading and math as well as expansion of the 
athletic program and canteen. 
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MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION : 

The mnageiaent organization and functions were assessed in order to 
familiarize Dr. Howell with the operational design. Approximately 
two-thirds of the staff roles function directly with students. Lines 
of communication within supervisory areas seemed to be clearly defined 
as far as communication down was- concerned. Sharing of ideas and pos- 
sible solutions by the total administrative staff did not appear to be 
a regular activity. This management involvement technique was met with 
efforts to affect instant closure on feasibility and acceptance or 
rejection. Board members made the seune general observation regarding 
staff communication and made no recommendation about reassessment of 
roles to effect management change. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a. That a systematic planning process be developed by the administration 
that promotes staff, board and student involvement. The end result 
of this planning process should be a list of short and long range 
objectives that includes a schedule of events and designated plan of 
evaluation. 

b. That an administrative team be organized and include representative 
students, teachers, support staff, and laymen. This organization 
could enhance vertical communication in the school and would espablish 
a sounding board for proposals prior to review by the board. The team 
would provide an improved internal cotmunication and would enable the 
administration to assess the degree of support for projects by various 
school factions. 

c. That the Curriculum Advisory Committee actively review the program 
of instruction in light of the stated goals and objectives. The 
evaluative questions: 

(1) Is this course supporting our objectives? 

(2) How? 

(3) Should it be modified, combined with another, or 
deleted? 
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STAFFING 



A school is merely a hollow shell without a staff and unless the staff 
is sincere f dedicated and competent the school will remain that way. In 
analyzing FSIS staff the team sought outside opinions to avoid as much 
as possible internal pressures and biases • Their views were expressed 
by curriculum specialists from Haskell in their program analyses and by 
Dr. Bruce Howell , Assistant Superintendent of Schools, of Tulsa , Oklahoma • 
Staff was also given the opportunity to assess FSIS teaching conditions 
and to provide their views about program to non-'Bureau evaluators* 

Each staff member's qualifications who filed a report is detailed in 
Appendix E . In all instances the staff appeared to be properly certi- 
fied* Dr. Howell recommended review of teacher certification or pre- 
paration in the math-science areas. A fact which was also stressed 
by the Haskell evaluator in his appraisal of the math-science program. 

Dr. Howell f on frequent occasions, emphasized a better use or deployment 
of staff which was contingent on a more imaginative schedule of courses. 
With regard to school adudnistr^^ tors , he found a larger number than wsls 
necessary. He also bad particular comments regarding the improvement of 
skills. In his report of teaching conditions , he found frequent references 
to the problem of weak commmications and discipline. 

"The involvement of tho staff in decision-making and goal 
setting is imperative. The leadership must be taught the 
process o£ group dynamics and interaction. Here profes- 
sional interaction will provide support for decisions and 
will reduce the need for ''selling". Both administrators 
and teachers must improve professional communications. I 
sensed this even in the brief time spent at the school." 

"The problem of discipline again is mentioned this time in 
the context of improving effectiveness. With rare except- 
ions, classroom management problems are created by the 
frustrations of the learner. While part of these frustra- 
tions may be caused by the teacher, it is unlikely that the 
teacher will be removed • Consequently, I reiterate the 
need for assessing the purpose and effectiveness of the 
curriculum, identity of goals and objectives, then the deve- 
lopment of a progress and schedule that will reflect individ- 
ualized instruction." 



I 



David Larson, M. D. 
Psychiatric Consultant 
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SUMMARy REPORT: OBSERVATIONS 



Major concern of this report is the boarding school response to the 
mental health of the student. 

The Student : 

1. If contacts of the student with the referral network of school, 
social agency, police, courts, tribes, have been unpleasant the stud&it^ 
arrives at boarding school with negative attitudes^ 

2. Students at boarding schools are not typical of^ the usual high 
school population. The majority are from large families of low income, 
and have experienced recent academic failure and/or disruptive events 
in recent family life. 

Recommendations : ^ 

1. Traditional counseling and psychiatric service will be needed for 
about 2 percent of students. They should get it at school rather than^ 
send them home where they may not get any help. 

2. Since social or motional factors have usually been instrumental in 
referral of a student to school, these should be attended to on student's 
first arrival. We should not expect meaningful participation in educa- 
tional process until these problems are resolved. 

3. Boarding school seems to be hard to enter and hard to leave; therefore, 
special attention should be given to entering students and graduating 
seniors . 

4. Group work is most effective method to deal with students. Customary 
group therapy model is not effective, so new structure is needed such as 
information sharing, mutually decided program or some other form or acti- 
vity. It must be a stable group meeting regularly over a period of time 
to succeed in helping the students improve behavior. 

5. Attention mast be given to areas of drug, alcohol, sex and family 
life education. 

a. DRUGS : Attention must be given to social factors surrounding 
drug use, not just to physical or psychological characteristics 
of drugs or their effects. 
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ALCOHOL : It is important to find out the students' current 
attitude and home experience with alcohol , then focus o. indi-- 
vidual and social aspects of drinking, including development of 
drinking skill rather than advocacy of abstinence* Attempt 
should be to impress student with responsibility not only for 
his own behavior but also toward others who drink, 

SEX EDUCATION: Should deal with basic issues such. as intercourse, 
sexual techniques, patterns of sexual arousal, blending of passion 
and love* Should be direct and frank. 

FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION : Students should be made aware of practical 
issues in interpersonal relations between parents and children, 
including power dynamics and developmental changes during life 
cycle. 

6. Staff conferences on student behavior are needed; they must cut across 
discipline lines and break down territorial and jurisdictional disputes 
between staff which often grow up around difficult students. Consultants 
should be asked to help devise consistent plans of action, and to confront 
individual bias on part *of both student and staff. Development of group 
counseling skills for instructional aides and veaching staff are essential. 
It cannot be assumed that a person has these skills, and they should be 
carefully searched out and even tested before any applicant is hired. 

7. Since most boarding school students have many emotional and social 
problems that are not or cannot be handled by families, communities, or 
other ^ agencies , it is of first importance to evaluate each student and 
fine out what has caused him to be sent to boarding school. This in turn 
implies acceptance of the idea that the boarding school serves inportant 
functions in terms of social and emotional rehabilitation. 

r 

8. Mental health education should be added to curriculum. Students should 
be taught to recognize concepts of human development and psychological 
changes in personality during life cycle, and periods of particular vulner- 
ability. 



(Refer to Appendix s -^for full Report.) 

. % 
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-^"S THE CURRICULUM 



Although the team originally planned to include all technical reports 
in the Appendicies, there was agreement that several be included verbatim 
as part of the final report with minimal interpretation. Not all aspects 
of the curriculum were reviewed which was due more to a lack of time than 
a deliberate slighiV ArSas of major concern, however, received careful 
consideration • The team in its deliberations gave full authority to the 
curriculum specialists to "call it as it is" from their vantage points as 
professional educators. Their observations reflect individual opinions, 
nonetheless, are generally supported by the team. It is the hope of 
the team that all technical reports be subject to careful review and 
challenged if need be. 



Dr. Bruce Howell 
Evaluator 
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CURRICULUM 



1. Observations and commentary 

Review of the curriculum offerings by members of the management 
staff indicated that fiftyfour course offerings are currently 
available. A tour of the facilities and opportunities to talk 
with several staff members indicate to me that the course offer- 
ings are meeting the needs of a rrajority of students. Administrators 
and Board members noted the need to expand reading and basic math 
offerings. There were cpnflicting views among teachers and manage- 
ment with some teachers stating that offerings should be narrowed 
and basics be reinforced with appropriate courses. The logistics 
of the limited numbers of staff may reinforce the teachers' point 
of view. However, this is continually debated within most 
faculties. 

Co-curricular and activities offerings were also discussed. 
Generally, it was agreed that more alternatives should be examined 
to enhance the ''totaV day of the boarding student. Board menibers 
also commented on these limits and hope to increase the "off" 
school hour program by including wrestling and boxing. Improve- 
ment of canteen activities was also suggested. 

2. Recoimenda tions 

a. That performance-based curriculum be implemented in various 
academic skills areas in order that students progress could 
be more closely assessed. The faculty could capitalize on 
the availability of students through a more flexible schedule 
that would promote smaller groups and opportunities for 
independent study. 

b. That programs in math and reading skills be closely evalu- 
ated for their effectiveness. More activities that would 
promote verbal interaction would also be desirable. Appli- 
cation of skills could be enhanced since the students are 
available more than the usual public school day. 

c. That a larger number of co-curricular activities be developed 
other than athletics. School spirit is a major objective of 
any athletic program. However, many additional sponsored 
club or individual activities can be introduced that provide 
an entree to individual guidance and development. Such 
situations improve the ''spirit'' of the individual, makes 

him feel worthwhile, and reduces apathy. 
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Don Ahshapanek 
Evaluator 
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MATHEMATICS - SCIENCE 



General Description : 

Presently, three years of college preparatory mathematics ^re being 
offered in the high school with Algebra I and II, Geometry (plane and 
solid) , Trigonometry and Math Analysis (Advanced Math) . For^ierminal 
students a course in general mathematics under the Title I Program is 
being offered which stresses staff identified math skills necessary to 
succeed in high school. A second course is also offered the terminal 
student, although available to the college bound student, known as 
Consumer Mathematics which stresses math literacy and skills needed by 
the student for his personal and vocational life. Four faculty members 
are being used to teach mathematics. 

Two of these faculty members teach on a full-time basis in this discipline. 
One is employed under the Title I Program. Together these two faculty 
m&ttbers team teach the remedial math at the freshman level using indivi- 
dualized instruction and employing the use of lO-button calculators, the 
Ccmputor Design Corporation's 021 Tutor Computer, the Dorsett Educational 
Machine, and the CompuCorp's 025 Educator Computer. The remaining two 
faculty members teach only parttime in this discipline with one instru- 
ctor teaching one section of Algebra I with 7 students and the second 
teaching one section of Algebra I with 7 students, one section of Geometry 
with 8 students, and two sections of Consumer Mathematics with 7 students 
in each section • These two faculty members spend the rest of their 
instructional day in teaching the courses in the sciences. 

In the area of the sciences, the first of the part-time mathematics 
faculty members teaches two sections of Biology with 16 and 7 students 
respectively and two sections of General Science with 15 and 16 students 
respectively. The second part-time mathematics faculty member teaches 
one section of Physics with 3 students. 

Strengths : 

1. Classroom instruction and procedures in mathematics provide for students 
of varying abilities, backgrounds, and differing learning rates. 

2. A develop^ntal program of sequential courses and learning in accord 
with the very general stated objectives of the department in the area of 
mathematics is offered. 

3. Independent learning is being fostered iri mathematics and the instruct 
tional ma- erials are varied, though not extensive, and up-to-date. 

4. Teachers are involved directly in shaping the programs of the math- 
science department* 
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5. Laboratory equipment for the teaching of biology, physics and 
chemistry f and general science seems to be more than adequate and 
even more plentiful than in many non-Indian schools. 

6. The provisions for the teaching of science from the approach of 
inquiry, and laboratory and project orientation is commendable but 
should be exploited to the fullest extent for the benefit of the 
students. 

Weaknesses : 

2. Current statements of outcomes and specific objectives for the 
department and for individualized courses are not available in writing. 

2. Significant aptitude, achievement, and background information of 
tlie students in the department is not available to the teachers. 

3. The resources of the library are inadequate for the teaching and 
learning needs of this department. Neither the teachers or the librar- 
ian encourage student and teacher use of this facility for this depart- 
ment. 

4. No data seems to exist to indicate whether or not the present 
program permits students a wide latitude in moving from level to level 
of the Title I Program at the student's pace is achieving any degree 
of success for that student* 

5. Though the department has some latitude in research and curriculum 
experimentation and improvement projects, new findings in the area of 
science and math, both in the body of knowledge and the processes of 
learning, are not in general being incorporated into the teaching pro- 
cedures and course content* 

6. with one exception the department faculty does not have the requi- 
site professional preparation nor heart to accomplish the general ob- 
jectives of the program effectively. It is felt that additional training 
will not accomplish these goals. 

7. The teachers are not provided those desirable working circumstances 
(fair teaching load in the subjects they are qualified to teach, free 
preparation periods, clerical assistance, professional library, etc.) 
needed to do a sound job of teaching. 

8. Instructors do not keep themselves current on new techniques and 
developments in their respective fields. 
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9. Morale and the working relationships among the instructors in this 
division is poor, 

10. Evaluation techniques used in the classroom are not relevant to aiding 
students to confront those world and social problems they will undoubtedly 
meet in the years to come. 

11. Achievement in the department though much improved, seems to fall 
short of a level consistent with students aptitudes in math-science. 

12. Follow-up studies are not carried out to determine post-high school 
success in the area of math-science preparation. 

13. Consistent assessment is not attempted of those changes in student 
values, attitudes, appreciations, and interests that may have been affected 
by their work in this department^. No evidence of student evaluations of 
courses was found. 

14. Rooms in this department were inadequately lighted and sterile. The 
rooms lacked aesthetic atmosphere and did not indicate unmistakably the 
nature of the discipline being taught therein. Blacklx>ard space seemed 
to be at a premium in all rooms. 'With the exception of a few filmstrips, 
little use seems to be made of any other type of audiovisual aids in lec- 
tures or laboratory classes. Rooms lack wall posters, interesting and 
appropriate wall clippings, mathematical or science models, terraria, cages 
of living animals, or any other aids to help students visualize abstract 
ideas of math, unfamiliar concepts of biology, physics, chemistry, or 
general science and to stimulate further study. 

15. The fact that two teachers share their teaching loads in another 
department serves to divide their interests and priorities of self- 
improvement and enrichment for which both the mathematics and the science 
areas suffer. 

16. There seems to be a proliferation of courses in the course listings 
of the sciences in the catalog for which there is no justification. The 
basic courses of biology, chemistry, and physics should have priority over 
any advanced science courses and others should be removed from the catalog 
as unrealistic. Specifically this neians that the Green Version of BSCS 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and General Science (IME) are more than 
adequate offerings in the sciences for the size of your student body. 

The Science Survey course or an independent study course can well be u^ed 
as an advanced course in any area for those very few who might be in a 
position to take advantage of it in the future. 
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17. Nowhere in the school system was there sex education being taught. 
This is an area of deep concern and anxiety to students of this age and 
should be taught by a competent, empathetic individual. It may best be 
handled in biology classes when reproduction is covered, but in the present 
instance the faculty member apparently decided to avoid the subject when it 
was to have been covered. However, not all students take biology to fulfill 
their 1 credit science requirement for graduation; therefore, a more com- 
prehensive sex education program^ may be needed for all students. 



Recommendations: It is recommended : 

1. That the two faculty members instructing in mathematics full-time 
be terminated at the end of the present school term. 

2. That one full-time instructor be employed under the Title I Program 
with Sufficient qualification to carry on a developmental program. 

3. That the present faculty member teaching Algebra I and Biology be 
terminated at the end of the present school term. 

4. That the present faculty member teaching upper division mathematics 
and Physics be transferred to the teaching only of mathematics for which 
she is qualified and to participate under the Title I Program if this is 
required. 

5. That a qualified faculty member be employed to teach General Science, 
Biology and on alternate years Physics and Chemistry. 

6. That in the future all faculty employed by the math-science depart- 
ment be interviewed for their acceptability by the principal and members 
of the department where they are to be assigned. 

7. Redecoration of all labs and classrooms at the very least is recom- 
mended for the math-science area. 

8. Coordination and articulation with both the feeding schools and those 
of higher learning to which your students go is needed* 

9. More emphasis needs to be placed on the aspect of professional science 
and math organization membership for your math-science faculty. 

10. That the weaknesses as listed above in the curriculum be alleviated 
or remedied as soon as feasibly possible. 



SUMMARY REPORT: LANGUAGE ARTS 
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John O. Down3 
Evaluator 



The language arts curriculum of Fort Sill Indian School consists of 2G 
courses conducted by five teachers for approximately 225 students. The 
curriculum is divided traditionally into four levels: freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior. For students having difficulty completing the work on 
one level, the curriculum includes courses in remedial English. Two 
courses in reading accept only freshmen and six students from any level 
and provide them with several programs for increasing their skills in 
silent reading, in reading as a study skill, spelling, and vocabulary. 
The curriculum offers one course in speech; two courses designed for 
production of the newspaper and yearbook; and two courses in Spanish. 

Four sections of freshmen English are taught by one teacher; three sections 
of sophomore ^^glish are taught by another; three sections of junior 
English are taught by a third; two sections of senior English are taught 
by a fourth. Five sections of reading are taught by a reading 'specialist; 
three by an English teacher. The average teacher-student ratio is 
approximately 1-14, 

Each teacher is free to design the learning activities and set the goals 
for her own class. She discovers the needs of her students registered to 
her by the principal . Each teacher conducts her classes from a unit plan 
from which she departs as she thinks necessary and beneficial , This kind 
of program places a great deal of responsibility on each of the five 
teachers which they accept with awareness. But it tends to build a 
curriculum of courses that are likely to be independent and isolated one 
from the other. In this case, unity of program depends upon such things 
as choice of text books, general course descriptions in the Fort Sill 
Handbook, and perhaps most effectively by the common and professional 
sense of the teachers estimating what freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, 
should know. But it is not always enough to insure a progressive program. 
For example, the observer found one day the parts of speech being taught 
to freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, in very much the same way, 

^he overall approach to the teaching of English at Fort Sill is grammatical. 
This has long been understood by teachers of English as the way to teach 
English* Basically the approach teaches a student to reflect upon the 
language and change his use of it according to his reflection. It en'^ails 
naming the parts and learning rules for the use of these parts • It has 
always been a danger that teachers and students mistake the means for the 
end, that they spend all their efforts to reflect and making that reflection 
the end-all of the course. Some of the classes at Fort Sill were demonstrate- 
ing their ability to name the part and enforce the laws of grammer on someone 
else's language, on sentences they cared iitt^e about. This approach has 
largely determined the selection of textbooks and materials* Many of the 
texts are old, crowded, and complex* 

This is not true of materials in the reading courses, I. are suited to 
give a student practice in the use of language as a stucy skill. Students 
work individually on programs that have been explained by the teacher and 
which are then directed by the materials themselves. Care needs to be taken 
here always that materials are designed for the needs of the students and 
not conversely that materials define student needs. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES John 0. Downs 

Evaluator 

The social science curriculum offers 13 classes: three in American history, 
two in sociology, two in Oklahoma history, two in governmert, two in Indian 
studies, and one in geography. 

Three of the four full time teachers in the social sciences are members of 
the athletic program and must divide their time between classrom instruction 
and coaching activities. They have admittedly been unable to divide their 
time so that they can do all that they feel important. They feel the need, 
for example, to develop a course in American history that will recognize the 
role of the tribeS; and the culture of the native Americans flourishing in 
the 15th century and down through the centuries to the present. .They are 
wanting time to work together as a group to plan and program a progression 
of goals and objectives that will equip a student with concepts and values 
necessary to perform in his society. In the area of Indian studies, a need 
is felt for funds that will provide for travel, field trips, and creative 
class projects. 

The observer feels that the urgency felt about time and money might be 
turned into thought and planning toward a program of concrete goals and 
objectives. The teachers in the social sciences need to meet regularily 
and spell out what should be the basic elements of sociology, Indian studies, 
American history. The course descriptions for these in the present handbook 
are too general and uncommitted. A search for suitable water-ial for teaching 
history should be begun. Activities and projects for teaching Indian studies 
should be planned in advance so that they may be realistically budgeted. The 
widespread use of the newspaper in the social science classes needs to be 
evaluated closely in relationship to overall goals. It seems to the observer 
that students were reading current events for purposes unattached to lasting 
educational experience. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

2. The Language Arts coimittee should accept and fulfill the role of 
programming the four year curriculum so that a series of goals and 
objectives join and lead toward high proficiency in reading, writing, 
hearing, and speaking English. i 

2. The objectives need to be defined and diversified to fit the many 
needs of a heterogeneous student body. They might be arranged like the 
rungs of a ladder and scheduled so that students may begin where they can 
work well and move up as far and as fast as they can. The traditional 
English I, II, etc., may be inadequate for this process. 

3. The role of reflective grammer should be limited, perhaps to 
nomenclature taught early in the program only. The predominant method- 
ology should be the exercise and practice of language in actual use. 

4. New material must be bought or created to accompany the. learning 
process . 

5. Students need close direction in the learning process; they need a 
teacher with them step by step. They don't want to go it alone. 
Individualized study will be unsuccessful if the student feels he is 
working alone. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Berklie Perlco 
Evaluator 



The following was taken from the Fort Sill Indian School Educational 
Specifications book published in 1971. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 

"Philosophy of Industrial Arts" 



Industrial Arts is endowed with those attributes which challenge students 
of all levels and interests. It embodies the content, it exhibits the 
practices, and it fills the needs of students with varied educational 
objectives, from those who will continue education at technical institutes, 
to those who will enter college in anticipatiorTof preparation for the 
professions. Industrial arts should provide for the developnent of usable 
skills with respect to the safe use of the tools and machines. Should 
provide for the development of communicative skills in the language of 
industry. Should provide for the acquisition of knowledge about job require- 
ments in various industrial occupations by providing opportunities for 
exploratory experiences in contemporary technologies. Should provide for 
the acquisition of knowledge in industrial materials and understanding of 
appropriate applications. Industrial Arts should also provide opportunities 
for the developnent of an understanding of the products of industry, their 
safe utilization, and their appropriate care and maintenance. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT OBJECTIVES 



1. TO provide for the development of usable skills with respect to 
the safe use of the tools and machines. 

2. To provide for the development of communicative skills in the 
language of industry, (drafting, blueprint reading, and technical 
terminology) 

3. To provide for the acquisition of knowledge about job reqvirements 
in various industrial occupations by providing opportunities for 
exploratory experiences in contemporary technologies. 

4. To provide for the acquisition of knowledge of industrial materials 
and an understanding of appropriate applications. 

5. To provide opportunities for the development of an understanding 
of the products of industry, their safe utilization, and their 
appropriate care and maintenance. 
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Home Economics Philosophy 



1. To base the Home Economics curriculum on the current needs and 
interest of Indian youth. 

2. To consider the future of Indian youth and to prepare him to fit 
into the modern world as well as to cope with the Indian traditions 
and culture that will be a part of him. 

3. To involve Indian youth in planning the curriculum-daily and long- 
range plans and subject matter. 

4. To involve the needs and interests of the parents and the community. 

5. To realize that each student is an individual and will work and learn 
at their own level and speed. 



Faculty Profile 

The staff of Fort Sill Indian School, Lawton, Oklahoma in the Practical 
Arts and Home Economics area consists of tv/o teachers in the P. A. and one 
in H.E. The difference in rank is one person in the Practical Arts is 
referred to as the coordinator. 

Collegiate training at the baccalaureate level has been obtained with 
two having earned their Masters and one is working toward this degree. 

The present staff presents a variety of experience in the area of teaching. 
This range of teaching experience is considered valuable. 

The present faculty appears to be quite stable one and at the time of 
this writing, it is anticipated that there will be no turnover for the 
coming year. 

Course Offerings 

Industrial Arts I is a required course for the ninth grade boys. It 
consists of mechanical drawing, woodworking, 1 eat herwor king and plastics. 

Upholstery is an elective and open for boys and girls in the tenth and 
eleventh grades. This is a new offering and coordinates well with other 
areas in the woodworking field. Advanced woodworking is offered to tenth 
and'eleventh and open to anyone for an elective. Drafting is a tenth 
throvgh twelfth grade and an elective. 
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In the metals area of practical arts the grade level is tenth through 
twelfth. It consists of various offerings in different aspects of 
welding f mechanics (power), electricity, sheet metal. 

The home economics I is a required course for girls in the ninth grade 
and gives basic concepts, techniques, and skills in food preparation, 
clothing construction, child care, personality development, family rela- 
tionships, and occupations. 

The advanced home economics for eleventh and twelfth grade is an elective 
and at present only girls are enrolled. Home economics II is for tenth 
grade students and primarily concerned with traditional and contemporary 
living. 

Home living is an elective for boys in the eleventh and twelfth grade 
for one credit and a two semester course. It includes food preparation, 
etiquette and manners, laundering, family relations, good buymenship, 
and clothing construction. 

The home economics area has approximately fiftyone students, practical 
arts sixty-four for a total of one hundred and fifteen students. 

Many of the course descriptions can be found in the Fort Sill Indian 
School Handbook. The objectives of the school are labeled as the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Educational Objectives. 



Strengths 

The woodworking area is the selling point of the Practical Arts at this 
writing. The projects constructed and the student input into selection 
_ and craftmenship shows well in the instructional concepts of pride. 

The reference material is wore than adequate and the use of multi-media 
instruction is apparent. 

Display areas are small but through insight and good planning, the 
instructors make good use of available space. 

Mock-ups are used and working models in relation to various demonstrations. 

Self study and the determination of some students ability are taken into 
account and the student, ^is allowed to progress at his own rate. 

An Industrial Arts Club exists and has annual sales to promote the program 
and the individual student. It is publicized in the Lawton newspaper and 
other news media. 

The instructors use ingenuity to their advantage when problems present 
themselves in the form of storage, use of available classroom space, and 
the sharing of duties in their respective fields. 
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Each of the three areas were well kept, clean and sanitary. Good house- 
keeping practices were evident, tools, machines, equipment were kept in 
good operating condition for safe practices. 

VJeaknesses 

The physical plant is not adequate in size aj:4 ventilation. This is 
definitely a safety hazard to the student and the instructor. If the 
program is to offer and expand its offerings, more work space should be 
made available. All machines presently in the shop are needed for any 
type of Industrial Arts Program. Work space or stations are crowded and 
passthrough space is hampered when production is going on. 

Storage spaae for equipment and supplies are at a bare minimum. On 
larger projects, storage poses a great strain and will result in damaged 
.materials and projects. 

Ventilation is bad in the winter months. There is no dust collection 
system, this presents a problem when the finishing room is in operation, 
as well as respiratory problems. 

You\ cannot get from one area in the shop to another without passing 
through another instructors shop. 

There needs to be better coordination between different departments on 
campus . 

All teachers need to keep abreast of current practices and trends in 
relation to their respective fields. This can be done through self 
study, summer school, teacher meetings, conferences, lectures, etc. 

There needs to be stated a updated philosophy in both Practical Arts 
and especially Home Economics. The Home Economics Philosophy statement 
number two needs to be deleted and/or rewritten. One might ask the 
question, does the Indian student cope with traditions and culture 
that is a part of him? 

There needs to be a new direction for the total program in that each 
course builds on the other. This will give the student better insight 
in his quest for education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

The observer feels that the following programs can be of benefit but not 
necessarily in the order given. 
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1. world of Construction 

"The World of Construction" is a one-year course for high school 
students* It is designed to give every student an opportunity to 
study and use knowledge and skills typical of the construction 
industry. The study is a set of sequential practices common to the 
building of any structure, whether a road, bridge, building, etc. 

2. world of Manufacturing 

"The World of Manufacturing" is a one-year course. It is directed 
at the development of an understanding of how the production system 
produces and services manufactured goods. The opportunity to become 
familiar with the basic industrial patterns common to many manufac- 
turing processes through study of planning, organizing, and controll- 
ing production systems. 

3. Industrial ^Occupations Programs (Cluster) 

The program is developed around a family or cluster of occupations 
concept rather than for specific occupational areas. It's objectives 
are the development of skills and knowledge which will enable a 
student to enter employment in one of the cluster areas or en *-'ie 
the individual to continue in a post-secondary occupational program. 

4. The physical facilities are not adequate for the type of programs 
now offered in Practical Arts., The crowded conditions present a 
safety factor involved in the wood area. The present equipment in 

the shop is needed, machinery and work stations are too close together. 
The standard size for -a shop such as wood, or a comprehensive general 
shop are the following: 

Minimum area square feet per student ^ 100 
Adequate area square feet per student ^ 150 
Desirable area square feet per student » 200 

5. The eleventh and twelfth grade programs should be an elective for 
both boys and girls and should not be restricted according to sex. 

6. There is a duplication of areas in the Art department and the Industrial 
Arts I. A transfer or combining of the two areas into one would benefit 
the students. 

7. Both areas. Hone Economics and Practical Arts, should have at least a 
one semester requirement for both boys and girls. This is based on the 
assumption that boys will benefit from courses in Home Economics and 
girls will derive valuable skills from an Industrial Arts course. The 
curriculum should be coordinated around development of practical skills 
in these two areas. 

8. Field trips relating to areas of study or visitations to other school 
plants. An exchange with various schools for a day. 

9. Teacher participation in educational meetings either on school time 
and during summer. 
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10. Keep current with the trends in the individual teaching field. 

11. Seek solutions to common teaching problems within the respective 
teaching field. 

12. To grow through the opportunity to hear authorities in a respective 
teaching field. 

13. A core program integrated into the total educational process: to 
acquaint the students with the "World of Work." 

14. The Home Economics area needs to state the philosophy and objectives 
to fit the offerings for a more direct, positive approach. 
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DORMITORY LIVING (COTTAGES VIS A' VIS THE DORMITORY) 



A major concern expressed in the original request for the ORBS Study 
was the dormitory living program* This area was reviewed carefully 
by a Bureau specialist and is described fully in the next section* In 
addition} dormitory staff met with the team to explain their views 
on a diversity of topics including a training plan for instructional 
aides. Regarding the choice of cottage-type living or the larger 
dormitory, there were some conflicting views although a preponderance 
of staff felt that the cottag:: had g ^ater advantages. 

The team also received a number of written opinions from staff and 
pupils who have had experience both in cottage-type and larger 
dormitory programs. In all cases the cottage-type received support 
as indicated by the following comments: 

''Better communication with smaller groups." "Relates more 
closely to family living." "More opportunity to develop 
individual responsibility." "Better chance to counsel 
pupils." "it's more of a- home a^-^uy from home." "More 
cared for then in regular dorm." "More privacy as a member 
of a smaller group." "You can develop closer friendships." 

The expressions of a number of pupils differ with several findings of 
the specialist. who had more positive things to say about the larger 
dorm situation. In his description of the School as a Community , it 
is apparent that FSIS does not fit the category. Although mere specu- 
lation , it might be related to the present living conditions. A large 
number of smaller living units might inculcate an attitude of responsi- 
bility which would than be transferred subsequently to the total school 
program. 

The cottage-type program with certain deficiencies of control does 
have the edge over the large dorm. Key to success in this arrangement 
is the proper deployment of staff. All signs point to a critical need 
for training on all levels in the dormitory program but particularly 
for instructional aides. Unless they have a better understanding of 
their role as parent figures as much as disciplinarians all programs, 
cottage or otherwise will suffer. Every effort should be made to 
provide further training to personnel who have potential and to trans- 
fer or dismiss those who show little talent in this most vital assign- 
ment. Training should include adolescent psychology more than house- 
keeping procedures. This issue is so critical that the success of the 
entire school program may depend upon it* 
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Vernon Shook 
Evaluator 
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SUMMARY REPORT: OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



STUDENT LIVING : 

Fort Sill has two types of living arrangements , cottages and dormitories* 
At present 128 students live in the dorm and 97 in cottages. 

A summary comparison of these living facilities and their activity pro- 
grams follows: 



COTTAGES 



Attempt to find and 
develop student le- 
aders. 



BOTH 



Student staff ratio 2-25 
Activity schedule on mon- 
thly rather than daily or 
weekly basis. 



DORMITORY 



No planned provision 
for new experiences 
as skills grow. 



Model of family 
living provided 



Planning by administration 
students and recreation 
staff 



Adequate recreation 
supplies for all 
students. 



Not enough recreation 
supplies for all stu- 
dents . 



I 



Equipment and space for 
family^style dining. 
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COTTAGES 



BOTH 



1,2,3 and 4 students 
to a zoom* 



DORMITORY 



2 and 
room. 



3 students to a 



Rooms cannot be locked. 
Only one cottage has 
space for safekeeping 
of personal property. 



Rooms can be locked. 
There is space for safe^ 
keeping of personal pro- 
perty . 



Space for hobbies. 



Adequate light in all 



rooms* 



Some rooms have inadequate 
light. 



No counselors avail- 
able. 



Counselors available. 



Students perform 
housekeeping duties. 



There are a library 
and reading area in 
only one cottage. 



There is a game room. 



There is a library and 
reading area* 



Students have easy access 
to health services. There 
is no access to social 
worker* 



No air-conditioners. 
Heat adequate but 
not under control of 
students* 



Air conditioned. Heat 
can be controlled but 
windows sealed. 



Toilets in ratio 1-4 
Bath or shower 1-2 
Basin 1-2 



Toilets ratio 1-10 
Bath or shower 1-10 
Basin 1-8 



Janitorial work by students* 
Self-service laundry except 
for linen. Need new 
washers and dryers. 
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STUDENT DISCIPLINE : 

Punishment is given and supervised by counselors, dorm staff, and pupil 
personnel services staff • If problem is severe it goes to the superin-- 
tendent for possible explosion hearing. The dormitory council has some 
authority for supervision of student behavior • Students groups aid in 
the handling of drunk and disorderly students according to a published 
school policy* There are some extreme behavior problems, and it was noted 
in several instances that students were expelled for the same reasop": they 
were referred* 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT : 

Student government is organized according to the Bureau manual, followirg 
a formal set of written laws approved by the Assistant Area Director for 
Education* It has no budget, and is funded through student store sales* 
The recreation aide, is the faculty advisor for the student store and runs 
it with the help of student council leaders* 

Student council is responsible for: movies, dances, recreation and 
sports^ dormitory related activities, n^al planning, student leisure 
time activities* Other functions: It is sometimes consulted in matters 
of construction, some policy planning, so:ae fiscal matters, some curricu- 
lum matters* It is involved in setting dress and behavior standards* It 
is not involved in corrective treatment for behavior problems or in 
student clubs* 

Student Council does not feel too closely controlled, and feels that it 
is adequately effective* 

SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY : 

The school is not regarded as a community with people living and working 
together within certain geographic areas, having interests in common, rule 
of conduct for all, common authorities, neighborhoods, family groups, etc* 

SCHOOL AS A PART OF THE LARGER COMMUNITY : 

The townspeople apparently do not consider the school as one of its com- 
munity institutions* Relations between the community and schoo? are not 
good and there is no active community advisory committee* 

STUDENT HOME COMMUNITIES AS SPONSORS OF THE SCHOOL : 

Counselors and some parents have held some conferences on student problems* 
Parents of students frequently visit the school and some of the dormitory 
staff are parents of students in the school* Some people other than parents 
have visited the school from the students' home commvnities* 

There are no active school supportive organization composed of interested 
home'topm people* Students are from more than 30 different tribes* 
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HOME COMMUNITY PERCEPTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS : 

The school is new attempting an assessment of educational needs as felt 
by the home community. There have been no returns as yet from this 
effort . 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK: 

The school does not have a social worker. The services ordinarily per- 
formed by social workers are either not performed or performed by counselors. 
There is a staff psychiatrist available. 

DUTIES OF COUNSELORS : 

There are three counselors and the Firector of Guidance and Counseling , 
Mr. Idttleman. All have the AB degree and two have 18 hours in guidance 
and counseling credits. The Director of Counseling is working on his 
master ^s degree and has some credit hours in counseling. 

MAJOR DUTIES OF COUNSELORS : 

1. Provide liaison service between the school and agencies, between the 
school and parents, and between the school and the communities. In 

this capacity they represent the school in court cases involving students 
and participate in staff studies of individual students. 

2. Provide counseling services to students with emotional an- behavioral 
problems in dormitories after school hours, both individually and in 
group sessions. 

3. Give achievement, ability and aptitude tests, psychological diagnostic 
tests, and teach some guidance or mental health classes. 

4. Consult with teachers in teaching principles of mental health, and give 
in-service training to other staff members. 

5. Develop school programs and curricula in areas such as alcohol and drug 
abuse. 

6. Develop special programs for individual students and coordinate resource 
visitors for these students. 

7. Make home visits to work with parents in a few special cases. 

8. Provide public relations contact with parents, clubs, interested citizens 
and others. 

9. Head counselor performs administrative duties. 

10. All counselors are involved in regular counseling duties in the summer 
and also in other duties such as departmental administration, assisting 
with activities, coordination and upward-bound programs. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION : 

Special Education is a Title I program at Ft. Sill. Title I policies 
and requirements are carried out according to a written policy for 
identifying and prescribing the special education needs of students* 
Mrs. Hunter and Miss Tonemah, an aide, carry out these responsibilities. 

Special education services of the school include reading lab and an 
itinerant special education teacher. There is no speech therapy. 

The target group for special education numbers 24, but only 21 are 
now enrolled. The target student is tekan to a self-contained class-- 
room from his regular classroom and retained for an hour or more, then 
returned to the regular routine. There is no school psychologist and no 
special education for the gifted. 

ADMINISTRATION WITH REGARD TO RECORDS : 

Referral or transferral records seldom arrive at the school before the 
student. They rarely contain medical records or special notations in 
cases of medical, psychological, social, conditions and needs. 

The academic record is not usually complete. It often contains only 
the application, and in more than half the cases the application does 
not arrive until after the student. 

ENROLLMENT : 

Of daily absences recorded f 20 percent are due to illness, 40 percent to 
AWOL and 40 percent have withdrawn. 



Lloyd New 
Evaluator 
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SUMMARY REPORT: CULTURAL ARTS 



It is evident that the arts are considered to be of peripheral value, 
and experienced only by a few students • General environment of the class-- 
rooms is sterile, uninspiring, and sometimes downright depressing. This 
program fails to treat those aspects of the students' affective lives that 
stem from the fact that they are Timerican Indians. 

This position is psychologically destructive and does not deal the need 
for identity, self worth, and pride that could develop from experience 
in the cultural heritage of Indian people. 

Recommenda tion : 

The Fort Sill administration should provide personnel and budget for a 
cultural arts department, with a chairman whose responsibility would be 
to organize opportunities for cultural experiences throughout the system, 
not just in the department. 

A cultural center should be established on the campus. This should include 
an exhibition center, a place to dance, to drum, to sing, to make costumes 
and produce plays. 

The budget should allow for inviting specialists in various arts, who would 
give prestige and interest to the program. 

At present, the school is recognizing the needs of Indians in the cognitive 
area, though courses in Indian History, Indian Psychology, and Social 
Studies. It is equally important to recognize the areas of feeling and 
experiencing the meaning of being Indian. 



Jan Jacobs 
Evaluator 
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SUMMARY RtPORT: ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



The athletic program at Fort Sill Indian School is headed by an 
athletic director under the supervision of the academic department. 
Funds come from an academic department allocation and gate receipts 
from varsity games. 

The following sports are offered: 

BOYS : Football, basketball, baseball, track and cross-country 

GIRLS: Basketball, volleyball and Softball 

There are n, ^ teams at present with three male coaches coaching 
eight of thCfU. The firls' basketball team is coached by a girls' 
instructional aide. The coaches not only coach and supervise the 
teams, but often drive the bus to and from games. 

The facilities for athletic teams are in poor condition. For 
details, see report on educational facilities. 

Equipment, uniforms and supplies are inadequate and outdated. All 
need to be improved and many replaced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. A woman should be hired to coach girls' teams. 

2. Bus drivers should be available for trips. 

3. Facilities are all in need of renovation or replacement. 

4. Present football equipment is ansafe and should be replaced. 

5. A building should be built for lockers, equipment storage and 
officer for the coaches. 

Ft. Sill does not require physical education, since the State of 
Oklahoma has no high school physical education requirement for 
graduation. 
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Physical education classes offered are: 1 freshman class, (co-ed); 
1 boys upperclass, and 1 girls upperclass. 

There are two male physical education instructors, with duties in other 
academic areas as well* 

Facilities include gymnasium, combination football-baseball field, 
putting green, tennis courts, basketball goals and "North Hall" , a 
building used to house the Universal Gym and football equipment. 

The department has the usual small equipment, such as balls, tennis 
rackets, and shoes. There are no wrestling mats or gymnastics equip- 
ment except the 8-station Universal Gym. 

There are no set objectives for the physical education department. Each 
instructor designs his own, with little carryover from one class tp^the 
other. A small unit in health is included, but not studied in any length 
or depth. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Two years of physical education should be required of each student. 

2. Classes in physical education should be progressive, giving students 
an opportunity to improve skills and knowledge from year to year. 
Classei^ should not be used as practice for varsity teams. 

3. A woman should be hired to teach the girls' physical education. 

4. Facilities should be renovated. 

5. Equipment should be obtained for more and varied activities. 



llal Joice 
^valuator 
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FOOD SERVICE 



Food for approximately 225 students is prepared and served in this 
area three times daily. 

There are a total of eight cooks and food service workers, one of 
which is the head cook. She plans the menus, orders supplies, 
arranges work schedules and assists in preparation of meals. 

Five students were assigned to the serving line at the noon meals. 
Two staff members also assisted. There was one serving line and it 
took approximately twenty-five minutes to serve the student body 
from steam tables. The food service staff and student helpers had 
their meal before serving began. 

The meals were served on plastic trays and paper cups were used. 
Each student took his tray and silver to the dish room as soon as 
he finished eating. One staff meinber was on duty in the dish room. 
A two-tank Hobart dishwasher was used in this area and the trays 
and silver were being cleaned adequately. Recommendation was made 
that a chemical disinfectant be used in the hand-washing of cooking 
utensils. 

In conversing with several students in the dining room, the comments 
concerning the food was generally favorable. 

Personnel was in appropriate attire. Each seemed to understand 
their assignments as to preparing and serving the noon meal but the 
Ob: rver saw a lack of organization in cleaning the dining room 
properly, following the meal. 

■* 

Presently, menus are prepared on a weekly basis, using the food 
items that are purchased monthly. The observer recommends that a 
monthly menu pattern be planned which would be a guide to facilitate 
the ordering of both perishable and non-perishable food items » 

Specifications for fresh meats, vegetables and fruits should be 
more specific in regards to grades, size, content of fat and 
packaging. The observer also suggests that food items should be 
inspected when delivered. Possibly some training of staff would be 
necessary in this area* 
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A storeroom is located off the kitchen which is large enough to 
maintain two or three weeks supply of staple items if it were 
properly organized* Warehouse skids, at least six inches high, 
are suggested so that cleaning would be simplified. 

There seemed to be an overstock of surplus food items which affected 
the proper storage of foods. An open basement is used for extra 
storage of canned food items and this is undesirable because there 
is no way to secure it. Better organized storage space is suggested, 
possibly an additional room, if the present inventory of staple foods 
is carried. 

Average sanitation is maintained in the kitchen, dining room,dish 
room, refrigerators and store rooms. However, the back door had an 
opening that should- be repaired in order to help control rodents. 

Equipment was adequate but better training in the care and use of 
equipment seems necessary. An overhead table rack for hanging small 
utensils would be useful. There is also a need for a small steam chef 
cooker. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Employ an experienced food service manager. 

2. Conduct in-service training session to improve the operation, 
products from the food service area, sanitation, storage, etc. 
Orient staff as to acceptable procedures, good techniques, 
policies of the school and of the Bureau, settle grievances. 
Update specifications, train staff in the proper techniques 
of inspecting foods. 

Menu planning (include more bakery items). 



Charles V. Burnett 
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ENROLLMENT ACCOUNTING 



Student enrollment information is collected and filed by the registrar's 
office under the direction of the Principal. 

Cumulative record folders are prepared for each student. Active files 
are maintained in the registrar's office with inactive folders being 
stored elsewhere in the building. The registrar is also assigned the 
duties of notifying students applicants of their eligibility to attend 
Ft. Sill Indian School and of notifying the students home if the student 
withdraws from the school. With assistance from two others in the office, 
the registrar is responsible for collecting student grades at the end of 
each nine weeks, typing the grades on report cards and disseminating these 
reports to the student, his home, his agency and the dormitory. 

Transferring the grades into the cumulative record file is usually taken 
care of during the summer months. The registrar also prepares transcripts 
for former students and writes for transcripts for students entering from 
another school. A monthly summary of enrollment at the school is prepared 
for the area office and a different form is prepared each month for sub- 
mission to the files of the Central Office. In the preparation of these 
reports, use is made of a daily enrollment form prepared by the pupil per- 
sonnel office and the daily attendance slips sent into the office during 
each school period. 

.r, .V 

The student records generally were found to be in good condition. New 
entries were being made as time allowed. Follow through was being made to 
see that accurate transcript information was available on each student. 
The time lag between the teacher's grade reporting and the completion of 
the typing of the report cards was only three days. One week was needed to 
get all of the grades together and sent out to the students' homes. 

The daily accounting of student attendance left something to be desired. 
Student^^ssistants were used to transfer the absences from the teacher's 
report slips to individual student records. A daily summary of absences 
is prepared and submitted to the pupil personnel office for counseling of 
those students who were absent without excuse. An examination of one week's 
collection of absence slips (March 12'-16) indicated that no teacher suh-^ 
mitted absence slips for all periods during the week nor did any teacher 
fail to submit absence slips for all class periods. Assuring that there 
were some classes that had no absences during this reporting period, it 
would still appear that more than half of student's absences from class 
are not being recorded. 

One of the central problem involved in the recordkeeping was the duplication 
that was done in taking information from one place and recording it in 
another place. For example, assuming that the teacher marks attendance in 
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a roll book, he then has to fill out the absence slip based on the roll 
book. The absence slip information is recorded in the student's indivi- 
dual attendance form in the office and on the daily absence sununary. All 
this recording involves a great deal of time and manpower. Other methods 
need to be implemented to eliminate much of this duplication of records* 

A suggestion which might be helpful in eliminating some of the duplication 
involved with attendance reporting is as follows: 

1. Continue to have the dormitories complete the daily attendance 
report up to 8:00 a.m. 

2. Send the top part of the form to the Pi P. S. Office. 

3. Send the bottom part of the form to the schoo?, office for 
listing the students in the daily bulletin. 

4. The school office should prepare the notices for the daily 
bulletin by the close of the previous day. Upon receiving 
the names of enrollees, absentees returned from leave or on 
leave, etc., these can bo typed and the bulletin in the hands 
of the teachers by the time class starts at 8:25 a.m. (If 
the time is critical, have the dormitories send the report to 
the office at 7:30 a.m. or some other "reasonable" time.) 

5. Teachers would then report to the office only those students 
who are absent and whose names do not appear in the bulletin. 

6. Students keeping records in the school office would record 
those students absent using the bulletin for student absent 
all day and the teacher ^s slips for period absences. 

This is only a suggestion but it is a partial answer to the question, 
"Is there another way to record absences?" 

It is further suggested that information currently being carried in the 
bulletin, such as "in jail", is really not needed by the teachers or the 
students who have access to these records. Such comments belong in the 
class of privileged information. 



Frank Latta 
Evaluator 
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FT. SILL FACILITY EVALUATION 



The Ft. Sill Indian School in Lawton, Oklahoma, gives a rather good 
impression as one drives onto the campus. The physical condition 
of the plant is good. As an educational facility, however, the plant 
is inadequate. 

Ft. Sill Indian School was originally an elementary school, which 
causes some of the difficulty. High school programs demand different 
kinds of spaces. Classrooms are generally too small, contain little 
or no storage space, a.id are scattered over the campus. 

One of the cottage-type dorms is being used for classroom. Although 
the rooms are adequate in size, the arrangement is poor because of 
the distance from the main academic building. 

The following comments are based upon a tour of the Ft. Sill facilities. 
BUILDING 301 : 

Function: Administrative offices and classrooms. 

Room 100: Reading Lab - Room too small for equipr-c.nt needed in Lab. 

Room 101: English & Spanish - Room too small for classes of 25. 

Room 102: English - Room has about 700 sq. feet. Storage space lacking. 

Rooms 100^102 are located on the first flojr across the hall from the 
offices. They contain little or no storage space and have no room for 
equipment needed in the Language Arts program. 

The men and boys restroom is on the second floor and is adequate. 

Teachers lounge and restrooms: The lounge is really just for ladies 
because it opens into their restroom. It is very narrow, but adequate 
and in good condition. 

Room 201: Language Arts - too small. 

Room 202: Commercial room - This room is much too small, expecially if 
interest picks up in the business department. 
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Room 213: Library - Extremely crowded. There is no more space for 
audio-'visual aids. The only reading space is at two rows of tables 
placed end to end. Eight carrels are available but cannot be plugged 
in for wet carrels. 

Room 212: Teacher work area - this space is long, narrow and can 
accommodate about two people at once. 

Room 200: Cultural Studies - Small room with large enrollment. 

Athletic director's office: This will accommodate two people if 
necessary . 

The basement of building 301 is being used for math and science. 
Room 010: General classroom of 500 square feet. 

Room Oil: General Science Lab - 600 square feet or less. Inadequate. 

Room 021: Chemistry and Biology Labs - About 900 square feet with a 
lecture area and a lab area. Both are too small. 

Room 012: Math - 8 study carrels. Crowded. 

Room 013: Boiler Room. 

Title I Office: This also used by other basement teachers, but is 
small. " . 

Building 301 is sound but would be too costly to renovate Jor a good 
educational facility. 

BUILDING 302 

This building serves as the gymnasium and auditorium. It is very 
inadequate. There is bleacher seating for 500 if crowded. The floor 
does not have a full sized court and there is very little space between 
the court edge and the bleachers. The concession stand is located in the 
women's restroom area. This restricts the use of the toilet room. 

Ther^ is a large stage at one end of the building but no dressing room 
or svorage space at the sides • 

Dressing rooms in the basement are very small and are used just by 
visiting teams. Ft. Sill teams dress in their dorms. 

The building has no office for a coach and the entrance vestibule is 
only 20 square feet* 
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The playing floor is very thin and cannot be sanded again. Several 
boards need to be replaced because of splinters. 

The gym should be replaced • 

BUILDING 303 

Pupil Personnel Building and Student Canteen. 

There are four offices, two on each side of the hall as one enters the 
building. The offices are adequate for one person in each. However, 
there is no space for display of guidance materials , waiting room, 
testing room, etc. 

The hallway leads into the canteen. It will accommodate thirty students 
if they are packed in. There are toilets and a concession area in the 
canteen. 

It is inadequate. 



BUILDING 304 
Industiral Arts. 

The building is divided into three shops: (1) meiials, electricity and 
electronics; (2) drafting; and (3) woodshop. They are all too small, 
have practically no storage space for projects or materials , and no 
display space. 

There is a small finishing room in the wood shop which is inaccessible. 
Large items would be difficult to get into the room. 

Lumber and other supplies are kept in an old warehouse near the shop 
building. 

BUILDING 317 

Home Economics: A rather attractive home economics department has been 
housed in the old laundry and plumbing shop. It has four kitchen units 
and a sewing area but no space for a home living area, very little for 
dining and almost no storage space. The building has one bai±ioom, a 
laundry alcove and a teacher's office. 

The building is some distance from the other classroom buildings. The 
home economic^ department should relate to the other academic spaces 
more closely. 
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BUILDING 390 
Kitchen/Dining Hall. 

This building is in good condition and will be retained. The kitchen 
and dining room are very adequate. The basement is a large open space 
that could be used for a student center with some remodeling . It would 
involve dividing the space and furnishing it, primarily. Plans are 
underway to convert this space into such a center. Some storage space 
for the kitchen will need to be retained in the basement. 

BUILDING 324 

Band Room. This building was formerly a home but was used for a store 
room until the music department moved into it. It contains a room that 
can accommodate 20 band pupils if they are crowded into the spacxj, A 
small closet is used for band uniforms and choir robes are stored in a 
locker. Most instruments must be kept in the main room since the storage 
room is only 8'xlO'. Very inadequate. 

BUILDING 320 

Special Education. This building is used for remedial instruction. The 
equipment fills the room. It is separated from the other academic faci- 
lities and is inconvenient. 

BUILDING 306 

Cottage dorm used for classrooms. The spaces are adequate but many of 
the smaller rooms are not used* The building is poorly arranged for 
classroom use. It is also all the way across campus from the other class- 
room buildings. R.O.T.C, Art, Social Studies and Driver Education 
classes meet in this building. It should be refurnished and used as a 
dorm. 

BUILDING 321 

Warehouse and storage. This old building is used for shop materials 
storage. It is inconveniently located and inadequate for storage. 
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RECOMMENDATIOiS 

The following buildings should be demolished when a new plant is built 



Name of Building 


Number 


Sq. 


Ft. 


Classroom Building 


301 


19, 


062 


Multi-purpose Building 


302 


9, 


194 


Student Union & PPS Office 


303 


1, 


690 


Practical Arts 


304 


3, 


672 


Museum 


309 


14, 


057 


Quarters, 2 bedroom 


310 




749 


n II 


312 




892 


One Stall Garage 


313 




213 


Three Bedroom Quarters 


314 


1, 


,557 


Two 


315 




994 


Three 


316 


1, 


,253 


Home Economics 


317 


2 


,291 


Special Education Bldg. 


320 




811 


Warehouse & Storage 


321 


2 


,333 


Storage Building 


323 




251 


Band Room 


324 


1 


,095 


R & M Shop 


328 — 


3 


,642 


One Stall Garage 


330 




288 


Two Bedroom Quarters 


331 


1 


,449 


One Stall Garage 


333 




182 


Two Bedroom Quarters 


334 


. 1 


,181 


n 11 n 


35 


1 


,129 
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Name of Building 


Number 


Sq. Ft. 


North Hall 


342 


3,228 


Athletic Storage 


343 


810 


One Bedroom Quarters 


346 


524 


Warehouse 


361 


2,737 


Two Bedroom Cottage 


376 


1,060 


Two Bedroom Quarters 


389 


934 


Grease & Oil Storage 


393 


239 



All of the quarters except the superintendent's home should be demolished. 
The cottage-type dorms should be used as dorms, with fewer students per 
room. The students prefer them to larger dormitories and they are in 
good condition except for some furniture • 

All of the educational program should be housed in one facility with 
an adequate Resource Materials Center in it. A new gymnasium is badly 
needed. 

Administrative offices should be centralized and modernized. 

If a new facility cannot be built right away the following remodeling 
should be done before another school year begins: 

1. Remodel dining hall basement for a student center. 

2. Change radiators to convector heaters in the cottage dorms. 

3. Replace some of the bathroom fixtures in the cottage dorms. 

4. Convert classroom (dorm) back to a home living unit. 

5. Install a new floor in the gymnasium. 
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PROGRAM ALTERNATIVES AND RECO. MENDATIONS 
AS PRESCRIBED BY THE FSIS SURVEY 



There is small doubt that the Indian community wants to retain Ft. Sill 
as a boarding school. The school is functioning well enough to meet the 
needs of many of its pupils, however, there is a dire need to revitalize ^- 
the entire program academic as well as dormitory, -i'o do this, all factions, 
particularly among tribal groups must work together despite certain philo- 
sophic differences. Unless this is achieved, FSIS will become more of a 
liability to its students than a good productive school experience. 

*- 

The goals of the Indian community as described by the questionnaires are 
similar to those of a typical non-Indian community. Fundamentally, the 
people want an effective education program with good standards of achieve- 
ment. Many observers reported too much apathy both in faculty and among 
students. Rather than place the blame on certain individuals it would , 
suffice to say that too many adults at FSIS are doing no more than going thru 
the necessary motions of providing a high school education to the student 
body. One shining light in the school is the ROTC unit, basically a non- 
academic activity. In a meeting w'th ROTC instructors, the team was 
encouraged by the remarkable enthusiasm of the staff and students. Ack- 
nowledging of course that the program is young, it was refreshing to see 
that students in this program seemed alert and alive. We, felt it was more 
than a novelty or use of military bearing but the type of interaction that 
adolescent youngsters found exciting. The team saw this activity as very 
beneficial not from a military but from a motivational vantage point. 
Perhaps it is significant that the instructors sincerely liked what they 
were doing. 

The survey did not analyze academic results of the program nor did it 
examine follow up data. This information is obviously important in a needs 
assessment study. But there was unanimity on the team and from the sped- 
lists that a higher -level of performance was needed on all levels, staff, 
students and school board* 

The dormitory program including pupil recreation mast be strengthened. This 
would take into consideration the design of a counseling program to work on 
an individual and group basis with pupils. It means that everyone should be 
guidance minded from the aide to the top administrator. (This does not 
mean permissiveness or laxity which can destroy the effectiveness of a school 
program) . All the perennial complainers should either be transferred to 
non-student contact activities or dismissed. Student discipline should be 
firm yet fair and administered impartially. Parents of difficult-to-manage 
youngsters should be brought in, if need be, at school expense to attend 
case conferences on their children. 
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Teachers who way have official certification but are just drifting 
through the days work should be weeded out. Much of this is the res- 
ponsibility of the supervisory staff who should be spending most of 
their time with the instructional program including classroom observa- 
tions. Non-qualified staff should be moved out of the classroom as 
soon as possible* 

The entire activities program needs attention. Hopefully , a working 
committee could be established with the Lawton community to provide 
off-campus activities in sports, social gatherings as v/ell as church- 
going. The campus itself with its excellent land resources could be 
developed into a recreation area, hiking, camping, horseback riding, 
community gardening, etc. The opportunity to use these outdoor faci- 
lities are boundless particularly for the science program. Perhaps 
greater use of the outside areas in tne academic program as well would 
provide the necessary motivation to raise the performance level. 

The development of a student union facility as recommended by the school 
administration should receive priority consideration. Athletics, physical 
education and recreations need increased support — these activities appeal 
to youth, encourage pupil-teacher relationships and provide healthy outlets. 

Many of the buildings at Ft. Sill should be replaced. If the school is 
to be continued the proposed construction plan should be reexamined in 
terms of smaller homeliving units. Unless the enrollment is maintained 
at the 300 level it will be difficult to justify additional funding. 
This means that the school's holding power must be strengthened to avoid 
the continuing drop-out rate. 

To provide greater stability in school enroxlment, the typical traditional 
program either has to be presented with sufficient challenge or discarded 
in favor of a more Innovative approach. Students are an excellent reservoir 
of ideas and should be brought in regularly to the school's advisory councils. 
Since the school is operated for their benefit, they have the most to lose 
or gain. Every effort should be taken to reduce staff tensionr and contro- 
versies. This doesn't mean an authoritarian system but one which permits 
open discussion and exchanges of views. Ultimately , however, the superin- 
tendent mast decide major issues and should be allowed to do this freely 
with few constraints placed on him by either the Area, Central Office or 
school board* 
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CONTRACTING AS AN ALTERNATIVE 



Present Bureau policy is actively encouraging local control of schools • 
Indian School Boards which have been serving on an advisory basis could 
easily become truly active organizations through a legal corporate stru- 
cture. The alternative of an Indian group contracting a part or all of 
a school program presents a unique opportunity as well as a challenge^ 
Despite certain views that this route is merely termination in disguise, 
the capability of directing a school according to the desires of the 
Indian community, could be developed through a BIA-Fort Sill Indian School 
contract* 

There are numerous advantages through contracting but the major asset is 
the operating of a school independently. Ties will still be maintained 
with supporting Bureau services through the Area and Central Offices and 
funds will be provided directly to the contracting school based on the 
program design as well as pupil enrollment. Indian parents will undoubt- 
edly seek to participate more fully in policy making since they will 
assume greater responsibility for these children's education. 



The aforementioned alternative, however, does not represent a unanimo^s 
opinion of the team . 
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ORBS MEMORANDUM ISSUES 



The following comments are representative of the Survey Report in terms 
of the proposed issues presented in the February 12 memorandum which is 
included in the Appendix. 

1. TIME : The April deadline was modified to allow more time for the 
goals questionnaire. It was subsequently decided to prasent the 
final report on July 2, a regularly scheduled school board meeting. 

2. STAFF INVOLVEMENT : TWO formal meetings were held with the entire 
staff to explain the ORBS concept and secondly, to provide a status 
report. Additionally, the team met with both individuals and groups. 
The goals questionnaire and evaluative criteria forms were also com- 
pleted by the faculty* ^ 

3. BUILDING PROGRAM : A construction program has already been planned 
based on defined educational specifications. Current building 
needs have been detailed in the facilities evaluation. A major 
issue is the construction of a student lounge in the dining hall 
basement which the team supports for immediate consideration by the 
area. 

4. SCHOOL BOARD : The board is split over several issues, two of which 
are the present administration and the possibility of contracting 
the school operation. At a special evening board meeting, contract- 
ing, its strength and weaknessess were debated. No positive steps 
were taken to pursue the matter further and the team feels that this 
issue should be determined locally. 

5. ACCREDITATION : Ft. Sill will be preparing for a North Central 
evaluation during the coming year. Procedures to follow have been 
outlined in Appendix and should begin at the earliest possible 
time. The ORBS Survey should provide an excellent foundation for 
North Central next year. 

6. AFFECTIVE DOMAIN' : The goals questionnaire sought to glean attitudes 
about FSIS, particularly its major role. There is full agreement that 
FSIS still has a major mission in providing Indian education but there 
is considerable concern about the hone living programs and student 
apathy. The staff and student feeling toward the school is basically 
sound. 
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7. LOCAL COMMUNITIES : Although Ft. Sill has been located near Lawton 
for many years, the previous administration has neirer encouraged a 
real cooperative relationship. The school should take some of the 
initiative in improving this relationship. At a luncheon between 
? Indian leaders and community leaders, a major ^tep was taken to 

build a foundation of trust as well as cooperation. This extended- 
to the large military institution nearby. Hopefully, a joint com- 
? mittee would be organized to improve school-community contacts, 

^ particularly for recreation purposes. 

y 8. SCHOOL LANDS : There is extensive acreage belonging to FSIS but 

currently not being used. With small effort and minimal cost, this 
land could be developed for recreation purposes for Indian children 
and the Lawton community. There are numerous ways this land could 

] be used in supporting the science, athletic, health programs and 

possibly used by pupils to cultivate and raise domestic animals for 
profit. 

: 9. COTTAGES VS. DORMITORIES : The interviews with pupils and staff 

indicated the increased value of the cottage arrangement over the 
traditional dormitory. Numerous letters from pupils to the team 

I also reflected this support. This option is not firm and perhaps 

should be studied more intez2Sely. 

I 10. SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION : Very few people either in the questionnaires 

or intervi^s wished to convert Ft. Sill into a specialized school. 
Despite the feeling that the school should be equipped to serve all 

I types of Indian pupils,, the character of the student body is changing. 

' There is a greater need for social adjustment and career counseling. 

As. indicated by one consultant this should be a major aspect of the 

! instructional program as well as the guidance area. 

12. ADMISSION CRITERIA : Admission at the present time is not restricted 
although approximately 65 per cent of the enrollment is from Oklahoma. 

\ Questionnaires indicated that the Indian community wanted the FSIS 

open for all Indian youth without restrictive criteria either to 

Y region or type of pupil. 

' A review of student accounting procedures indicated that a more firm 

policy for absenteeism, tardiness, etc., should be established parti- 
j' cularly if admissions are fully open. 

12. SURVEY BUDGET : Not including the expenses of BIA specialists and sup-- 

p port personnel, the FSIS survey was budgeted for $2,500. The total 

i estimted cost based on ten full days of study and travel including 

^ BIA personnel could be calculated at $7,000. 

I Consult Appendix A . 
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Evaluation 5 Progrvim Review 



United Stales Department of the Interior 

HURKAU OK INDIAN AFFAIRS 

OmCK OF KDrCATION i'lvOCKAMS 

JNDIM EDUCMiON llESC'JI^CZS CENTER 

wo. HOX 1V«8 
ALBUQUKKQi:!-:, M-W MMXICO 87103 



1 2 J373 



Menioranduni 



To: Anadarko Area Director, Attention: Education 

Through: Admixiistrator, Indian Education Resources O^jTytev 

From: Chief, Division of Evalviation and Program Reviav / 

Subject: Fort Sill ORBS Survey 



The School Board, Fort Sill administration, and Anadarko Area Office 
have requested a Survey of the school. Preliminary visits have hacn 
made to the Area Office, to the school, and a meeting has been held 
with the school bo'ird to discuss and explain the activity. At this 
point, all parties are ready to proceed with dispatch. Tne follov;ing 
discussions pertains to the Survey Desig?i and Procedures and to 
general observations: 

SURVEY DESIGN A\T) PROCEDURES 



A. GENERAL APPROACri : The general approach to be used in the 
Survey is tliat contained in Research and Evaluation Report 
Series No. 11, which describes the ORBS Project. 

B. SURVEY OBJECTIVES : The minimum objectives for the Survey 
are the three contained or. Page One of the above-mentioned 
report. Th^ are: 

1. Review long-range goals j if none exist, develop them. 

2. Identify and describe the existing program^ 

3. Review Hie existing program in terms of the long-range 
goals. Provide recommoiidations for meeting the agreed- 
upon long-range goals and objectives. These reco^,;en- 
dations will be stated in realistic alternatives and 
priorities. 

C. SURVEY TEAM: The Survey Team composition suggested in the 
^ORBS Project should be used. These are: Evaluator and 

Ghaiman of the Teamj Representative from the School Board; 
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Representative from the Student Body; Representative from 
the Area Office, and Representative from the School Staff. 

Additionally, it is suggested that Mr. LLoyd H. New, 
Director of the Institute of American Indian Arts, be in- 
vited to participate as a Team Member. There are various 
reasons for this request, but the one thought wore impor- 
tant is the improved intercomnunication to be derived 
between the Secondary and Post Secondaacy Education Programs. 
Dr. Henry Rosenbluth of the Central Office of Education Pro- 
grams will be iValuator and Chaiman of the Team. Dr . Aaron 

will be the Representative from the Area Office. Other 
Tfeam Members are yet to be selected. The situation has been 
discussed with Dr. Rosenbluth and he intends to convene a 
meeting. of the Team as soon as possible, and prior to l^larch 1. 

D. BACKGROUND PAPER ; This should be an iii^ortant and vital piece 
of work to the total Survey ^ effort. Mr. Andrw lawson of the 
Washington-based Evaluation and Program Review Division has 
agreed to do this job. Based on kruowledge to date, it is sug- 
gested that the following be included in the Background Paper. 

Research of the correspondence files ex the school and Area — 
Location and inclusion of existing school goals and philosophy — 
Identification of obvious problems — 
Identification of outstanding acoaraplishments — 
Thumbnail ' historical sketch — 
Past evaluations — 

The above should be considered as minimal for content and others 
maybe included. The Background Paper should be conpleted hy the ^ 
week ending March 2. It should be submitted to the Evaluation 
Team orally and in writing. 

E. EDUCAnON/^i PREFERENCES : The development^ of a questionnaire 
instrument relative to educational preferences of parents, 
tribal leaders, students, and staff of Ft. Sill should be 
started imnediately. This should be related vdienever and how- 
ever possible to the Background Paper. The educational pre- 
ference activity should be conpleted by the middle of Vlarch 
>and the Report subnitted to the Evaluation Team. 

The above, A through "E, represent immediate concerns and the deadlines 
associated vdth each are tentative. Dr. Rosenbluth, as Qiainnan, and 
tile Team in general, will no doubt wish to adjust tiiese deadlines to 
meet their own requirements. Howeyex', based on experience with other 
school surveys, a fairly tight schedule should be maintained throu^ut 
tile Survey, ^ch includes firm deadlines. 
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j GENi3^ OBSERVATIONS 

1. TIME : An estijiate was mde to the School Board concerning the 
aniount of time to complete the entire project. It was estiirated 
that it would be completed by the middle oi April. 

2. STAFF ^ INVOLVEMEM* : It is apparent that the staff will feel some- 
vAiat insecure about the Survey. It is suggested that this bfe 
given special attention and that meetings for orientation of 
staff be considered. 

3. BUILDING PROGRAM : Ft. Sill had a new construction program 
started some two or three years ago. Tne School Board made a 
special- request that the state of this progrm be incorporated 
into the findings of the Survey.. It is suggested that this be 
included in the School Facilities category of the Survey. 

U. SCHOOL BOARD : The School Board and its operation should become 
^ a part of the Survey and should be placed in the^ administration 
category. 

5. ACCREDITATION : Ft. Sill is currently accredited by the State of 
Oklahoma. .They have expressed interest in Nbrthcentral 
Accreditation. 

^ 6. AFFECTIVE DOMAIN : In reviewing the situation in the past few 
years at Ft. Sail, it seems important to include an assessment 
of student and staff attitude*^' and opinions concerning the 
school, its purposes and ope.^^tions. 

7. L OCAL COMMUNITIES ; Ft. Sill has a unique relationship to sur>- 
rc unding ^communities. This includes Indian Tribes and the Lawton 
Ci/ic Comnunity, This should' be an inportant aspect of the 
Survey. 

8. SCHOOL LANDS : There has been some question in the past years 
oonceming the uses of the acreage that coniprise the school 
property. This should be given consideration and probably under 
the School Facilities categpry. 

9. COTTAGES VS . DORMITORIES : Ft. Sill has a combination of cottages 
and dormtories for housing students. The Survey could provide an 
excellent opportunity to give the respective merits of each as 
related to a resident educational institution. This should prob- 
ably be in the out-of -class activities part of the Survey. 

10. SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION : This is a thorny and unpopular issue 
with Indian People and Indian students. Should Pt. Sill become 
a spec ial 1 z ed-type of school? This question shDuld be incorporated 
into the Survey. 
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11. AIKESSION CRITERIA : Some special consideration should be given 
to this based on the existing enrollment. 

12. SURVEY BUDGET : The budget for the Ft. Sill Survey is quite 
limited and provides for only a very minimum of outside consul- 
tants. Even so, it is believed that a very high quality Survey 
can be achieved using BIA Education personnel. School Board mem- 
bers, students, and perhaps one outside consultants. 

The above infoniation does not purport to be all ir.clusive, but it 
does identify some major aspects of the Survey. 




Thomas R. Hopkins 




it^tov^ Indian Education Resources Center Date: ^// 7 



cc: Dan Sahmaunt 

cc: Chaajnnan (School- Board> 
[C9>^Dr. Rosenbluth 

l^c: Mr. Hawkins 

cc: Dr. Benham 

cc: ^ Marie Monsen 

cc: John Carroxiy 

cc: Bob Hall 

cc: James Freelon 

cc: Andrew Lawson 

cc: Dr. Dry 

cc: Superintendent (Ft. Sill) 

.cc : Tiffany 
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836 651 1 

GEORGE W. UNDERWOOD 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
5963 EAST 31st STREET 
TULSA, OKLA. 74135 



April 26, 1973 



I Dr» Henry Rosenbluth 

- 7o Mr. Jack Williams 
Superintendent 

r Fort Sill Indian School 

I , Lawton, Oklahoma 

r Dear Dr. Rosenbluth: 

! ' 

Enclosed are ten (10) copies of our report on the Fort Sill . 
^_ Indian School survey. 

I - ' 

^ The response was ratRer weak, but the consistent answers and 

rankings by persons of the four groups lend validity to the survey, 
i' I especially liked the interest displayed by respohsea of different 

L groups^. Some statements brought out high responses by all groups 

and other less interesting statements reflected that low interest. 
|- The students seemed to be willing to express their thinking, but 

I appeared to be overly enthused in some instances. 

The results indicate a high interest by those responding, and 
1 a need for some changes to improve the school. There were some 

- comments that brought out the A.I.M.^ influence. Any comment or 
ranking that did not appear to be sincere we eliminated. 



I hope our report will be helpful. It was interesting and 
informative for me. If I can be of help please feel free to call 
on me. 

Yours truly. 



1 ^^^Ic lO ^/Uk^XUT^^<{^ 

George W. Underwood 

i 



GWU:jf 
End. 
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FORT'SILL INDIAN SCHOOL SURVEY 

' i 

PROCEDURE 

' The questionnaire concerning Fort Sill Indian School was sent out to 
approximately 500 persons of several groups. The groups were: students, 
staff members, parents, tribal representatives, and others. The answers 
from groups of tribal representatives and others were combined as tribal 
representatives due to the limited response. 

The approximate number of questionnaires sent to each of the respective 
groups, the number responding, and the percentage that responded are indicated 
below: 

No. No. 

Sent Responded X 



Students 200 140 70% 

Staff Members 80 31 38^75% 

Parents 220^ 33 157. 

Tribal Reptdsentatives 70 13 18.6% 

The survey questionnaire consisted of four parts: (1) Respondents were 
asked to classify or type the Indian youth that a boarding school like Fort 
Sill could serve best. The ranking was to be from most important group to 
least important group using numbers 1 through 6; however, only 5 groups 
were^provided to rank due to an error in preparation of the form, with space 
for "Other": to be filled in, but not ranked. Only 15 responded to the "Other" 
group, and some of those were to indicate the sixth category, which had not 
been provided. The number filling the "Other" space was so small that the 
answers were not considered in the findings. Several respondents used the 
number 6 to indicate the "leait important" type of student, and some used the 
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number 5 to indicate the "least important" group. For summary purposes 
rankings of 5 and 6 were combined, 

(2) Respondents were asked whether or not theyMelt that Fort Sill 
Indian School was needed. If the respondent answered "No", reasons for 
the "No»' answer were to be given. Three students answered "No". One 
student did not give a reason, but filled out the questionnaire with evidence 
of considering each question. One student remarked, "they don't have enough 
control over the students," and completely voided the questionnaire. The 
third student completed the questionnaire with apparent consideration of the 
statements, and gave as his reason a lack of control over the students, alleging 
that those in charge didn't know half the things going on. 

One staff member gave a "No" answer with the reason that secondary education 
of all youth, regardless of race, should be the responsibility of the local 
public schools. All others indicated that Fort Sill Indian School is needed. 

(3) An information sheet was provided for the respondent to furnish 
personal information, such as: sex, Indian or Non-Indian, tribe, state, age, 
present position, educational level, arid whether they had ever attended a 
BIA boarding school. This information is reflected in the summary in several 
instances. 

(4) The respondents were then asked to rate the importance of a series 
of 33 questions on a 5 area scale varying from SA — • strongly agree; to U — 
undecided; to SD strongly disagree. These statements were concerned with 
goals or school objectives or the potentials of Fort Sill Indian School 
RESULTS 

A weighting ; ^edure was used to rank or classify the kind of Indian 
youth that can best be served by Fort Sill Indian School. Some respondents 
used 6 to indicate the least important rank, and omitted 5. Their sequence 
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wa5 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; others used 1 through 5. Very few questionnaires were 

Invalidated because of incomplete use. If a respondent used 6 it was treated 

as a 5 rank« 

The 5 types of Indian youths to be ranked were: 

Indian students who have experienced serious racial prejudice in 
public school situations. 

I illan Youth who have home problems. 

Students who have problems learning in public schools. 

All Indian youth who want to go to Fort Sill Indian School. 

Only Oklahoma Indian youth who want to go to Fort Sill Indian 
School. 

The results of the ranking are listed In Chart 1 below. 



CHART 1 

#1 Is most important. 
#5 is least important. 



Students who have experlerced serious racial prejudice In 
public school situations 


2 


3 


3 


4 


Indian youth who have home. problems 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Students who have problems learning in public schools 


4 


1 


5 




All Indian youth who want to go to Fort Sill Indian School 


1 


4 


1 


3 


Only Oklahoma Indian youth who want to go to Fort Sill 
Indian School 


5 


5 


4 


5 




Students 


Parents , 


Tribal and Other 


Staff Members 



The rankings are fairly consistent from group to group, with exceptions 
In the two types: ''Students who have problems learning in Public Schools," 
which was ranked No. 1 by parents and staff members and No. 4 and No> 5 by 
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students and tribal representatives, respectively, and "All Indian youth 
who want to go to Fort Sill Indian School," being ranked No. 1 by students and 
tribal representatives and ranked No. 4 and No. 3 by parents and staff meinbers, 
respectively. The highest ranked type of Indian youth that a school like- " 
Fort Sill could best serve was: Indian youth who have home problems and all 
Indian youth who want to go to Fort Sill Indian School. These two were ranked 
evenly on a weighted average method. The ranking of the top four types was 
very close, except for the high and low ratings in the two types pointed out 
above* The responding groups were in unanimous agreement in selecting the 
lowest important type. They indicated that they would not want only Oklahoma 
Indian youth to attend the school. There was a high majority (some 70%) 
of respondents that filled in Oklahoma on the information sheet. The similarity 
of rankings » except for the instances indicated, from such varied groups lends 
credence to the questionnaire. 

The response to the question, "Do you feel that Fort Sill Indian School 
ib- needed" was very favorable, indicating 214 "yes" answers compared to 4 "No'* 
answers. Less than 2% favored discontinuance of the school, and 3 of the 4 
answering "No" were students. 

The questionnaire asked the respondent to circle one of five areas 
relative to goals of Fort Sill Indian School. The areas were, SA 
strongly agree; A — agree; U — undecided; D — disagree; and SD — 
strongly disagree. 

There seemed to be a reluctance to use the undecided and strongly disagree 
areas, and they were most often used by students. When theie areas were marked 
bv a significant number they were carefully checked. , 
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The questionnaire did not provide answers or areas to be circled for 
statement No. 6. Some respondents used the same areas as on other statements, 
and No. 6 was considered the same as other statements, except the actual number 
of answers accepted were used to determine percentages. 

Table I provides the percentages in the first two areas (strongly agree 
and agree) for each of the 33 statements pertaining to goals of Fort Sill Indian 
School. There were only a limited number of instances when answers of disagree 
or strongly disagree were made. If such answers wer« as much as 10% for a 
particular responding group a percentage was determined and is shown under the 
two highest percentages. The statements are reported as they appeared on 
the questionnaire* Some statements have four percentage figures. The top ones 
are percentages for strongly agree and agree, and the lower ones are percentages 
for disagree and strongly disagree, in that order. 

There were mixed feelings by the groups on statements 29 and 30 regarding 
the school board being an advisory or policy-making board. There was not a 
strong expression of feeling either way on the two statements ♦ 

Statement 32 brought out strong expressions of disagreement from all groups. 
The response to other statements by the various groups was generally the same, 
with emphasis stronger in some areas. For example, there was very little 
interest in adult education - statements 5 and 6. The students expressed 
interest in the opportunity to learn tribal languages, and the other groups were 
not so interested with the staff expressing disagreement; and the students were 
not strong in stressing basic communication skills in English, while other 
groups expressed a strong need for such skills. 

Statement 13 regarding written conmunication between the school and the 
parent received a rather small response* 
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There was indication that the students wanted to identify as Indian in 
cases that brought out Indian art, culture, heritage, or togetherness; while 
the other groups had a stronger feeling that being a part of the non<^Indian 
society was important to Fort Sill Indian School students and graduates. 
There was a weak response to the statement (No. 28) regarding religion* 

The respondents were invited to make comments. The comments were quite 
comprehensive. There were 26 students who made comments. The comments were 
quite general with some petty criticisms, but most expressed concern for the 
school and felt the questionnaire could help the school generally. There 
were expressions regarding the need for better discipline, school pride, and 
better academic standards. Most comments appeared to be sincere. 

There were 7 tribal representatives commenting on the need for stronger 
discipline and better supervision; the lack of coma. mica t ion among students, 
staff » parents and tribal representatives. A comment was made that statement 
No. 32 was negative. The percentages (Table 1) bear out this feeling. 

Parents commented on the need for better discipline and better dormitory 
supervision. There were 10 parents making comments. There were several comments 
that the school was needed, and had done a good job in the past. 

The 3taff (only 6 made comments) commented on the need for students to 
qualify for functioning in a non- Indian so^.lety, and a comment that non- 
Indians might be permitted to attend Fort Sill Indian School to accomplish 
training for Indian students. There was concern expressed about improvement 
of academic standards, and the establishment of definite guidelines for disciplinary 
action. 

The lack of recreational resources was a connon complaint. The need 
for changes in the general overall operation of the school was another common 
comment. 
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PERCENTAGE RESPONDING 


IN STRONGLY AGREE AND AGREE 


CATEGORIES 




1 
] 

i 
I 


FOR EACH 


STATEMENT FOR EACH GROUP 






■ 




STUDENTS 


TRIBAL 
REPS. 


PARENTS 


STAFF 


5 

1. 


Instructed in Basic Skills 


26-20 


AO *l Q 


OA 1 A 


75-21 


2. 


Develop Ability to Live 


42-44 


62-39 


75-25 


84-12 


I 3. 


Provide College Preparatory 


40-44 


46-46 


66-30 


50-34 


4. 


Provide Enlarge Vocational 


26-34 


62-31 


57-33 


43-32 


5. 


Provide Education for Adult 


• 13-44 


23-53 


30-36 
9- 0 


15-21 
21-18 


6. 


Provide Facilities for Adult 


10-60 


12-50 
37- 0 


16-66 


12-37 
20-20 


j 7. 


Instructed in Different Systems 


16-48 


8-53 


30-48 


28-32 
9- 6 


1 


Instructed in Contributions 


23-45 . 


23-62 


39-48 


43-46 


1 

9. 


Students Should Develop 


36-44 


23-76 


51-39 


40-46 


\ 10. 


Students Should Gain 


24-47 


23-76 


34-45 


37-46 


11. 


Should Provide an Opportunity 


65-24 


31-62 


33-33 
12- 0 


12-46 
25- 3 


12. 


Instruction Should Stress 


29-52 


53-39 


o o 
00-33 


84-12 


! 13. 


Provide More Written 


24-37 


11 CO 

Jl-jj 


42-54 


12-46 


1 14. 


Provide More Opportunities 


26-46 




AO on 

OJ- JU 


46-43 


? i5. 


Develop a Public Relations 


23-46 


23-69 


54-28 


57-37 


i 16. 

1 


Should Encourage Pride 


71-20 


62-31 


66-33 


59-28 


17. 


Students Study Indian Art 


55-35 


39-53 


60-36 


53-40 


\ 18. 


Students Study Non« Indian Art 


23-44 


16-69 


48-36 


43-46 


. 19. 


Academic and Home«-Living 


34-49 


53-31 


72-25 


78-15 


20. 


Spiritual Development 


20-53 


39-46 


66-28 


57-28 


1 21. 


All Needed Information 


30-49 


23-69 


78-28 


57-40 



I 

i 

\ 22. Should Be Instructed Hygiene 

_23. Dangers of Alcohol 

^ 24. Participate in Varsity Athletics 

i 25. Program Should Offer 

26. Personal and Job Counseling 

I 27. Comprehensive Counseling 

28. Reflect Sensitivity 

i 29. School Board Advisory 

i 

! 30 « School Board * Policy Making 

I 31 « Screening Committee 

j 32. Arrange If or Transfer 

; 33 ♦ The Program 
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STUDENTS 


TRIBAL 
REPS. 


PARENTS 


STAFF 


27-49 


46-46 


66-30 


68-28 


35-39 


53-39 


90-09 


68-18 


54-38 


39-53 


75-25 


62-32 


56-34 


53-39 


66-33 


68-21 


36-52 


62-31 


63-33 


59-34 


15-34 


46-31 


45-48 


43-40 


12-46 


^ J ^ J»J 


39-48 


43-40 


11-29 
8- 6 


0- 8 
15-39 


18-36 
9- 0 


28-32 
25- 9 


9-25 
19- 9 


46- 8 

8^ 0 


18-22 
18-12 


' 6-32 
25-12 


9-29 
15-11 


31-39 


9-25 
33- 9 


57-21 
7- 3 


3-16 
16-25 


8- 8 
23-46 


12-25 
16- 9 


15-25 
21- 9 


16-42 


53-39 


45-42 


43-40 



i 
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INK)RMATION SHEET 



INSTRUCTIONS ; 

Please complete this form by checking the appropriate boxes and 
filling in blanks where indicated. 



1. Sex: ( ) Male ( ) Female 

2. ( ) Indian ( ). Non-Indian 
If Indian, Tribe: 

State : - 



5.. Age: ( ) 14- and below 
) 15-18 
) 19-21 
) 22-29 
) 50-39 
4.. Present Position: 



( ) ZK)-49 

( ) 50-59 

( ) 60-69 

(■ ) , over 

( ) Student at PSIS 
( ) Parent 

( ) PSIS Staff Member 

( ) Tribal Representative 

( ) Other: 

5« Education: Circle the highest grade level completed. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16-f 

Have you ever attended a BIA boardir|g_ school? 
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PORT SILL INDIAN SCHOOL SURVEY ^ 

There are many types of Indian youth that a boarding school 
like Fort Sill can serve* We are trying to find out v;hat kind of 
Indian youth jrou feel can best be served by Fort Sill Indian School* 
Below is a list of different types of students who might be served 
by the School* Would you put a niomber 1 in the blank next to the 
statement that you feel is the most important type of Indian youth 
for Fort Sill* Rank each statement from 1, the most important, to 
6, the least important* 

1 — most important group 
2~second most important group 
3 — third most important group 
H — fourth most important group 

5 — fifth most impcrbant group 

6— least important group 

Remember 5 what kind of youth do you feel Fort Sill Indian School 
can serve best? 

Indian students who have experienced serious 

racial prejudice in public school situations* 

" Indian youth who have home problems* 

Students who have problems learning in public 

schools* - 

Students who have had problems with the law* 

All Indian youth who wants to go to Fort Sill 

Indian School* 

Only Oklahoma Indian youth who want to go to 

Fort Sill Indian School* 

Other: . 

C Please specify; do not include in the ranking*) 



You might feel that Fort Sill Indian School is simply not needed; 
that public schools and/or private schools might b^^st meet the needs 
of Indian high-school-age youth* 

Do you feel that Fort Sill Indian School is needed: 

Yes No 



If you have marked NO^ to the above question^ please tell briefly 
what your reasons are* 



I 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

The following statements are concerned with goals of For^ Sill Indian 
School* Indicate the extent of your agreement by circling one of the 
five (5) areas: 

SA — Strongly Agree 

A — ^Agree 

U — ^Undecided 

D~Disagree 
SD — Strongly Disagree 

.There are no right or wrong answers. Please respond to all items • 

1. - FSIS- students shoiild be instructed in the basic 

skills for continued-self -improvement, SA A U D SD 

2. ifelS students should develop the ability to live 
confidently' in any society^ including Indian or 

non-Indian societies* ^ . * - SA A U D SD 

' 3. FSIS should provide a' college preparatory 

program' with introductory vocational courses. SA A U - D SD 

A. FSIS should provide an enlarged vocational - ■ ^ ' ^ 

^program. ' " . SA A U D SD 

5. FSIS should provide educational services for 

the Indian adult community* . SA A U D SD 

6. FSIS should provide facilities for the Indian 
^adult commvmity providing it doesn*.t interfere 

with student activities. SA A U D SD 

7. FSIS students should be instructed in different 

systems of Indian tribal government. SA A U D SD 

8# FSIS students^l^ould be instructed in contri- 
butions of American Indian people to the total 

American society. SA A U D SD 

9. FSIS students should develop the skills needed 
to participate in local (including tribal), 

state, and national political organizations. SA A U D SD 

10. FSIS students should gain the skills needed in 
(judging candidates for public office, and for 

judging different political organizations. SA A U D SD 
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I 

11. PSIS should provide an opportunity for students to 

I learn tribal languages. SA A U D SD 

12. PSIS's instruction ^should stress basic communi- 
cation skills in English, including skills of 

. listening, speaking, reading, and writing. SA A U D SD 

13. PSIS should provide more written commxinication 
(newspapers, letters, reports) between the school 

and the parent. SA A U D SD 

14. PSIS should provide more opportunities for 
students to learn to communicate and participate 

with non-Indian communicies. SA A U D SD 

15. PSIS should develop a public relations program 
with the community of Lawton and surrounding 

commxinities. " SA A U D SD 

16. PSIS should encourage pride in Indian heritage 
on the part of all students ^ SA A U D SD 

17. PSIS students should have the opportunity to 
study and/or participate in all forms of Indian 

art, including paintiHg^sculpture, and music. SA A U D SD 

18. PSIS students ^should have the ' opportunity to 
- study and/or participate? in all forms of non- 
Indian art, including painting, sculpture, and 

} music. ' - ^ SA A U D SD 

19* FSIS*s academic and home -Living pdlicies should 
encourage students to be personally ref^ponsible 
. for their actions and donduct. SA A U D SD 

20. PSIS students should have ar opportunity for 
spiritual development while attending PSIS. SA A U D SD 

21. PSIS should provide all needed information 
about a student's educational progress to the 

student and to the parent. SA A U D SD 

22. PSIS students should be instructed in an under- 
standing of the needs of personal hygiene, nutrition, 
and physical exercise. ^ SA A U D SD 

2*5. PSIS students should be instructed in the dangers 

of alcohol, drugs, and tobaooo abuse. SA A U D SD 

2^. PSIS students should have a chance to partici- 
pate in varsity athletics such as football, 

basketball, baseball, track and tennis. SA A U D SD 
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25. PSIS's program should offer a well-developed 
student activities* program in recreation and 

social development. SA A U D SD 

26. Personal and job coiinseling services should 

be made available to all students* SA A U D SD 

27 • A comprehensive counseling program, including the 
cjopvices of a psychologists and/or psychiatrist, 
.lould be provided for students at FSIS, SA A U D SD 

28, PSIS should reflect sensitivity jo and tolerance 
of the religiOTis backgrounds of students, Indian 

and non-Indian religions alike. SA A U D SD 

29, The FSIS School Board should serve only in an 

advisory capacity in recommending policy* SA A U D SD 

30, The FSIS School Board should be a policy-making ^ 

Board. ^ SA A U D SD 

•V. 

31, FSIS should have a screening conimittee for 

student applicants. ^ SA A U D SD 

32, FSIS should arrange for the transfer of Indian 
students from FSIS to public schools as rapidly 

as feasible. SA A U D SD 

35. The program, in terns of the defined goals and 

objectives of FSIS, should be review peribdically. SA A U D SD 



COMMENTS: 
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TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OFFICE OF THE SUPKUIXTEXDEXT 
P. O. Box 45208 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 7iU5 



Assistant Superintendent for Instruction Ma TCh 15, 1973 



Or, Henry Rosenbluth 
Bureau of indian Affairs 
Office of Education Programs 
Evaluation & Program Review 
indian Education Resources Center 
P. 0. Box '788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87^03 
Dear Henry; 

Enclosed are my observations and recommendations regarding school goals, 
management, organi :tion, and curriculum for Ft. Sill, i attemprea to oriefiy 
review my process tor data gathering and then offer some general recommenda- 
tions. 

I founa the morale of staff members to be ganerally good but 1 constantly had 
the feeling that students were generally apathetic. 1 recogni ze this may be 
created by the boarding school syndrome. However, I do l.elieve it could be 
improved by more imaginative scheduling of the academic courses and an enlarge- 
ment of numbers of out-of-school activities. It would seem that the staff 
could capitalize on a different pattern since the students are always available. 
Rather, it appeared that the effort was to develop this program to be as nearly 
like a public high school as possible. 

it is ny opinion that the administrator nas Board support and general consensus 
among the staff. However, I believe he needs some continuing education oppor- 
tunities of his own since, like most of us, he has been forced to form opinions 
on the basis of inadequate data and therefor suffers from tunnel vifion. ' i a'Tj 
suggesting that he observe innovative programs and identify some self study 
objectives and projecis of his own. It appears that he has the general rr.anage- 
ment functions well in hand but needs to improve on techniques on communicating 
and his general vision of curriculum development. 

I did not include the role of Board members in my summary report. Like so many 
rural Boards, members are far flung and highly dependent oh the rural administra- 
tion to do th*:^ job. 1 found them avai lable, .Intel 1 igent, and persuasive. I don^ 
believe they can be expected to give any more of their time in committee work due 
to other committments. Besides, 1 think their input would be of limited value. 
In lieu of their participation, however, 1 would suggest other loca. patrons serv 
in order to get lay input. 



Listed on the next page are my expenses for the day. 



Curri cu I um 
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1 . Data gatheri ng 

- a two-hour tour of facilities was concluded by the Superintendent and 
teacher-supervisor to familiarize me with the curricular offerings 

- and needs. 

? - brief discussions were held with available staff members in their 

cl ass rooms. 

- comments were also made by Board members during the evening sessions. 



2. Observations and commentary 

Review of the curriculum offerings by members of the managomenr staff 
indicated that fifty-four course offorifigs are currently available. 
A tour of the facilities and opportunities to talk wi1h several staff 
members indicate to me that the course offerings are mee-^-ing the needs 
of a majority of students. Administrators and Board members noted the 
need to expand reading and basic math offerings. There were conf'icting 
views among teachers and management with some teachers stating that 
offerings should be narrowed and basics be reinforced with appropr'fute 
courses. The logistics of the limited numberr. of staff may reinforce 
the teachers^ point of view. However, this is continually debated 
wiihin most faculties. 

Co-curri cul ar and activities offeri gs were el so di:icu5.5ed. Generally, 
it was agreed that more alternatives should be examined to enhance the 
"total" r'-v of the boarding student. Board members o.so commented ^^h 
these li: and hope to increase the "off" school iiour program by 
including wrestling and boxing, improvement of canteen activi'iies 
was also suggested. 



Recommendat ions 
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That performance-based curriculum be implemented in various academic 
ski Ms areas in order that students progress cbuici be more closely 
assessed. The faculty could capitalize on the availability of students 
through a more flexible schedule that would pron:oTe smaller croups and 
opportunities for independent study. 

That programs in math and reading skills be ciosoiy Ov'jiuateo for their 
effectiveness. More .activities that would prcxric^e VMbai interaction 
would also be desirable. Application of skills coul 1 bo enhancea since 
the studentb are available more than the usual public school day. 

That a iarger^^^rrenlber of co-curri cular aclivilics oe doveloped other t.'ian 
athletics. School spirit is a major objective of any athletic program. 
Havcver, many additional sponsored club or individual octivitips can bo 
introouced thai prov'ide an entree S"o individual guidance anc covg iopmont. 
Such situations improve the "spirit" of the individual, makes him feel 
worthwhile, and reduces apathy. 



ON-SITE ViSITATiON 

Ft. Si I i , Oklaiia.ic 75 
March 8, 1973 



The objective of this visitation was to obtain data ralativo to 1ho ORBS Project 
objectives regarding long range goals and their relationship to the existing curricular 
prografTi. It was my purpose to focus on three of the areas identified in the ORBS Pro- 
ject and Evaluation Report No. 11, page 4; Goals, Curriculum, and Administration. 

Admini strati on 

1 . Data gather! ng 

- a session of approximately three hours duration wes scheduled with 
selected administrative staff to review two aspects: 

1. school purpose, goals, and objectives 

2. the management organization 

- a two-hour evening session was also held with representatives of the 
Board of Education to discuss purpose and goals, effectiveness of the 
management organization a.d an examination of board policy structure. 

2. Observations and commentary « 
Re: School Goals 

Considerable discussion and interaction occurred regarding the schc.,! purpose 
and goals. It appears ihat while some concensus might be reached amony admiri- 
istrative staff, the topic has not been explored. No recently developed goals 
or current target objectives were stated. Sentiment was expressed concerning 
enlarging I ndi an heritage programs. Col actively, however, the curriculum 
offerings v/ere generally considered as aoequate. Oiscussion was then generated 
regarding the out-of-class hours. Staff members aid comment on limitcjrions of 
activities, the inadequacy of physical education facilities, and the po^'.itive 
merits of the cottage as opposed to the open dormitory construction in terms 
of a more humane environment. Also noted-were suggestions that the school she., 
be a resource center that assesses then meets tiio needs of i!ie Indian pecole, 
that constani evaluation of the instructional program should be imp lenr.r-ted in 
order to provide functional education and that performance-based curriculum 
should be developed in the skills area. 

Board representatives had little to add. However, mention was made of needs 
for occupations program development. A:lso mentioned were continual neud for 
heavy emphasis on reading and math as v/ell as expansion o< the athletic pro- 
gram '.nd canteen. 

Re: Management Organization 

The management organization and functions were assessed in order to i:r \\l::r\.\ 
me with the operational design. Approximately 2/3 of the staff role:" :u''ic:icr 
directly with students. Lines of comrnuniccn ion wilhin supervisory tit^tc.^ scored 
to be clearly c;3fined fjs far as communication 6ojn was concorned. Sh.jrin*; oi 
ideas and possible soluMons vy the iotcil admi nistral i vo :^iciff did twi tjpp%-ar 
1o be a roji;lar aciivify. This man^j^anent invclvomeni iochnique was> rr.-^t wiir 
efforlo 1o affeci' instani clorairo on (u^ibibt I i nnd acccpionce or rejection. 
Boi=>rd memberi. made 1ho :^ntuc r;eneral oi)servaiion roodrdinc; r^toff co:i.f!*j:Mra1 ion 
and made no rocoirr..en('',.i !on about reuO'^ocr-niotrr of roles to effect (.'.OfK.o Ji.cnt ci^ 
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Recommendations 

a. That a systematic planning process be developed by the administration 
that promotes staff, board, and student involvement. The end result 
of this planning process should be a list of short and long range 
objectives that includes a schedule of events and designated plan of 
evaluation. (Enclosed is a copy of TARGET OBJECTIVES for the Division 
of Instruction in Tulsa. A similar framework might be used.) 

b. That an administrative team be organized and include representative 
students, teachers, support staff, and laymen. This organization 
could enhance vertical communication in the school and would establish 
a sounding board for proposals prior to review by the board. The team 
would provide an improved internal communication and would enable the 
administration to assess the degree of support for projects by various 
school factions. 

c. That the Curriculum Advisory Conimittee actively review the program of 
insrruction in light of the stated goals and objectives. The evaluative 
questions: 

(1) Is this course supporting our objectives? 

(2) How? 

(3) Should it be modified, combined with ai rher, 
or deleted? 
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Dr. Henry Rosenbluth - 2 - March 13, 1973 



Expenses for March 8, 1973 



Air fare Oklahoma City and back to Tulsa $52.00 
Rental of car from Oklahoma City to Lawton 

and back to Oklahoma City 34.44 

Taxi to and from Tulsa airport 10.35 

Breakfast 1.69 

Dinner 7.60 

Total expenses $106.08 

Sincerely, 



:ereiy, /-v 



Bruce Howe 1 1 

Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 

BH:ms 
End . 
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TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



OFFICE OF THE SUPKKIXTKXDENT 
P. O. Box 45208 



TULSA, OKLAHOMA 7iU5 



Atsittant Superintendent for Instruction 



Apri I 17, 1973 



Dr. Henry H. Rosenbluth, Chairman 

Ft. Sill ORBS Survey Team 

United States Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Office of Education Programs 

Field Services Office 

P. 0. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
Dear Henry: 

Enclosed are copies of Section 10 regarding staff qualifications as submitted 
to me by faculty me;T:bers of the Fort Sill Indian Scnool. I have reviewed each 
repoii* and attempted to analize expertise and certification with regard to 
assignment. I then made notes of appraisal and analysis. 

In nearly all instances, the staff appeared to be properly certified. Their 
qulif ications would not show on any structured report'. I believe the staff 
could be more effectively utilized if the classic schedule of six fifty-minute 
periods per day were made more flexible. The potential that lies in the con- 
stant availability of students and the extremely fine pupil/teacher ratio 
should provide the ingredients for a much more imaginative schedule of courses. 
The old study hall concept requires tremendous expense, both in staff assign- 
ment and good utility of time. When^ I visited the school, it occured that 
there was a greater preponderance of administrative staff than should be 
necessary for a school of this size. Further, that while the counseling ratio 
is ideal, I am concerned with the role of teacher as counselor. One constant 
inservice activity could be developed by the assigned counselors that would 
incorporate better use of the classroom teacher. I believe these remarks and 
the preceding are supported in comments that I have made on individual staff 
assignments. — 

I have not as yet received the set of pages 351 and 352, analysis of teaching 
conditions. If I can be of further assistance or clarify any comments, please 
let me know. 



Sincerely, 




Bruce Howel 1 

Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 



BH:ms 
End . 
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TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



OFFICK OF THE SUPKKINTKNDENT 
P. O. Box 45208 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 7iU5 



Assistant Superintendent for instruction 



May li 1973 



Dr. Henry H. Rosenbluth, Chairman 

Ft. Sill ORBS Survey Team 

United States Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Office of Education Programs 

Field Services Office 

P. 0. Box 1788 

Albuquerque i New Mexico 87103 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
RtCElVED 



MAY 7 1973 

ALBUQUERQUE 
DIV. OF EDUC. PLANNING & DEV. 



Dear Henry: 

I have completed the analysis of Section 10, pages 3EI-352. I took the liberty 
of waiting until April 30 to assess the data, opinioni-aires were late in arriving. 
Collectively, 29 responses were reviewed. This number corresponds with the 
previous data submitted regarding staff qualification. In addition to the 
assessment reviewed on the following pages, I have included the categorically 
listing of statements. I used this listing as the assessment base. 

In order to assess responses to questions A through F, I have categorized each 
and reduced longer statements of each respondent to a summary phrase. Then, 
I attempted to identify the two or three responses that seemed to reoccur and 
comment about these. Of course, these are general observations but perhaps they 
will be of assistance in diagnosing and presenting a better program for Ft. Sill. 

Question A What factors contribute most to your effectiveness as a faculty 
member in this school? 



Analysis A (1) I concur with the comment about supplies and equipment. 



During my on-site observation, I noted what appeared to 
be ample materials and generally an excellent teacher- 
pupil ratio. 

(2) This response indicates a good.-colleagueual feeling at the 
teacher level. I qualify this "at the teacher level" because 
of some later comments about administrative support. These 
conflicting responses lead me to recommend that the adminis- 
tration reassess techniques for interacting with staff. There 
seems to be a communications block. 



(1) Good equipment and supplies 

(2) Teacher dedication 

(3) Being an Indian 
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i (3) This is the old ^*me for mine*' tactic that black militants 

have used. I believe the multi-ethnic staff balance should 

tbe maintained to avoid inbreeding of the culture. However, 
the insights of the Indian staff members might better be 
utilized to build- rapport with students since discipline . 
seems to be a major problem. I sensed considerable autocarcy 

Ion the part of the teacher supervisor. I also noted sincerity 
on the part of the Superintendent. These men could benefit 
by expanding their management skills to become "people" 
manager, instead of "process" managers exclusively. 



I 

I 

I 

r 



I 
I 



I 



Question B What factors seem to limit your effectiveness? 

(1) Lack of discipline 

(2) Limited Facilities 

(3) Administration' 

Analysis B (1) This comment seems to be woven through the responses given 

to various questions. The problem of discipline reflects 
discontent. As I have noted in earlier stages of analysis, 
the schedule and course organization seem most unimaginative. 
The schedule is a classic six by six block (almost a relic). 
The opportunity of alternatives in scheduling for these live- 
in available students and the ideal pupil-teacher ratio are 
basic ingredients for something more imaginative. This, 
coupled with more interpersonal counseling activities, would, 
in my estimation, improve discipline. 

This schedule coupled with the Indian's low self-per^ception 
are high contributors to the problem. PerformanceJjased 
curricula and task-oriented schedule models are available. 
I suggest a task force visit some schools and develop an 
alternative. 



(2) I don't believe the facilities are as limited as the imagination 
in the academic areas. Hov/ever, the vocational-technical areas 
are far too limited to be effective. If, as some suggest, the 
vocations should be expanded, the first question must be where? 
Perhaps, some of the^unused facilities could be modified. I 

(don't believe it is realistic to expect new facilities in light 
of the current budget and number of students served. 

(3) . This complaint is typical since management always must play a 

(regulatory role. Still, the general tone of the opinionnaires 
noted a lack of administrative responsiveness. My observation 
would be that the major roadblock is the reluctance of the 
I teacher-supervisor to involve others in scheduling or program 

1 development. A secondary block is the Superintendent's limited 

experience in total management (other than operational). 
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Dr. Henry H, Rosenbluth, May 1, 1973 



page 3 



Question C What changes do you recommend in order to improve your effectiveness? 

(1) Improve discipline 

(2) Improve facilities 

(3) Involve staff 

Analysis C - (1) The problem of discipline again is mentioned, this time in the 

context of improving effectiveness. With rare exceptions, 
classroom management problems are created by the frustrations 
of the learner. While part of these frustrations may be caused 
by the teacher, it is unlikely that the teacher will be* removed. 
- Consequently, I reiterate the need for assessing the purpose 
and effectiveness of the curriculum, identity of goals and 
^ objectives, then the development of a program and schedule 
that will reflect iriuividualized instruction. 

Many of these students need the benefits or a more presonalized, 
less group-paced instruction. Their reactions to frustration 
(drinking, vandalism, general attitude) are their only recourses 
_ ^to rejecting the organization. With the exception of some 

individuals, the organization has prescribed a common mold for 
uncommon students. This tactic v/ill result either In apathy or 
rebelliousness. Both of these signs are evident at Ft. Sill. 

Improved facilities are desirable particularly In the vocational 
areas. They are too small and limited. Better utilization of 
facilities could also be attained by modifying the schedule and 
resturcturing the job times for teachers on a more flexible 
basis. Too much is crammed into tod little space in too short 
a school day. 

The involvement of the staff in decision-making and goal setting 
is imperative. The leadership must be taught the process of 
group dynamics and interaction. More professional interaction 
will provide support for decisions and will reduce the need for 
"selling." Both administrators and teachers must improve pro- 
fessional communications. I sensed this even in the brief time 
spent on site. 

What characteristics of this school and the community are most likely 
to facilitate implementation of recommendations made in question "C" 
above? 

(1) Workshops and inservice activities. 



(2) 



(3) 



Question D 



Analysis D (1) 



I am not sure just how the item was described to the staff. 
Their responses were quite diverse, some inner school, some 
intra school -community. There were limited constructive 
responses to this question. While the use of continuing educa- 
tion was most often noted, the responses were quite diverse. 
Due to this diversity of comment, I would suggest a needs 
assessment based^on a simplified Delphi technique as being 
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a "first" step. This will help to identify a ccumon focus Tor 
the whole faculty. 

Question E What characteristics of this school and community are most likely 
to impede implementation of recorrjnfrf^tions made in question "C"? 

Analysis, E No common suggestion could be identified. The lack of acbnini strati ve 
communication was evidenced, however, the criticisms varied. I believe 
this reinforces the need for implementing an assessment process. 
Institutional goals should be identified and specific tasks assigned. 
This will clarify roles and promote accountability. 

Individual contribution? 

Part 1 - The staff notes most satisfaction from student reactions to 
their teaching. I detect sincerity and empathy common to most 
, who enter the profession. , Also evident is a personal need for 
satisfaction. It is my opinion that those are interested, 
dedicated people for the most part. Limitations they see as 
well as the lack of any mind-expanding leadership frustrates 
them and doesn't maximize their potential. Mere involvement 
and communication would produce a top notch school. 

Part 2 - Again, their relationship to students are most important. 
I believe this is as it should be. Little mention was made 
of other professional satisfactions such as adult interaction, 
leadership, or contributions to the profession. Teachers who 
are denied organization involvement often turn almost exclusively 
to their students for gratification. I. believe this is evidenced 
and supports my earlier recommendation to involve them in decision- 
making. 

If there is any further response necessary on my part, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce Howell 

Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 

BHrms 
End. 
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APPENDIX H 



OKHS COMMJTTHE 
Fort Sili Inclinn School 
Law ton, Oklahoma 
April 1973 



The following cominnntr. nre derived' from my experience as psychiatric 
consultant to the Fort Sill Indian Srhool. for the school yenr 1972-73. 
There v;ij 1 also t>e observations inclndod which derive frnni e>:perience 
as a couGuj tant i.o the rvivorsidc \\\(Mt\x\ School, perii^dic contncti; 
with Bureau Social i/orkcrs and Area Office personnel on- both sides of 
the state, and clinical work with Indian patients and t5:cir families, 
including adolescents for a period of nearly tv;o years. 

The Indian boarding school occupies a unique and special position in • 
the social rcheme, a fact ii;hich has been belabored probably at great 
length.. However, it would be v/ell to briefly reviev/ some of these 
factors as they impinge on the area of mental health. 

First, the boarding school sits astride a referral netv;o3:k of social 
agencies which are associated-Ji/jiXh . the welfare of the adolescents and. 
juveniles. These include the public school, the police, the courts, 
tribes, v/elfare agencies, and perhaps church groups v;hich in each 
community^ e>:crcise. greater or lesser jurisdiction. It is my observa- 
tion that the nature and quality of the cont.ict v;i th each of these 
ajjencies which the student and his family may experience is criuicaJ 
to his iiitir.w'ite adjustment 'at boarding school. Ooffsnan in his book* 
Asv3y3?5, Oii mental hospitals ';peaks of the moral career of the patient, 
lie means by this that the patient in contact v/ith various r.iombers of 
his family and agencies which expedite his referral i:o a racntal facility 
often participate in a process of alientation and rcjectior which pro- 
ably to a greater extent than his n^ental ilJness contribute ostracisni 
and desociali/'.ation. Likev/ise, by comparison, v;hen a student v;ho is 
referred to boarding school, perceives or experiences his contact with 
caret aUing agencies and members of h.is own family as alienating or 
rejecting, tliis experience will have significant impact on his ull imate 
adjustiiient at boarding schooul and possibly oii iiis future iife experience. 
•Therefore, it is well to remember that the student may often arrive at 
boarding school v;ith attitudes and feelings which derive largely from 
his experience in being processed or in some cases deselected by the 
nctXv'ork or chain or referring agencies or persons preliminary to 
boarding school admission. The observation that boarding school referral 
often occurs in the cci;tcxt of social disruption and family crisis 
further compounds the likelihood of the experience of boarding school 
referral being perceived by tlie student in a negative light. 

Second, the population of boarding school students is a distinct and 
unique school population. It is probably in no way typical of or 
representative of the broader highschool population, adolescent popula- 
tion, at large. On the basis of some familiarity with boarding school 
applications on both the eastern and western side^^of the state I would 
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1iK2ke tijc fojlov.'Infi go.neralix.ni ioni-. about ihe boarding ct hool population 
and tho.ir f:i.::i]iey. A nujoriiy of i^u.udcnls derive from large fnmilicf!;, 
Ll:e avcrai'.c si/u prob.ibJy bcJng .s'nouL 8 children. A m:iJoriuy of board- 
inj; .school sr.iidcnts n;»pcnr to be luidcSlc children fro,-?, .such large 
fainilxcs^ r*^liior th»in either the youn^^est or the oldest. Customarily 
they wei'C referred ar about age or 15. Such families generally 
have a low income to amount to $300.00 or Iohf. per ir.onth. Generally, 
boch parent?; have 7 or S f.r«3di:s of cduciition on average. Students 
who cone lo bpardins bK:hoai in a large nui^iber oi*.cace.s have experienced 
recent nc.'»domic fnilurf In oi uiier public schooi or another boarding 
^cliool and/or i.avc \:;cpcr : enCid dif f icultiofi and cont.nct.s with 

police ;iuvl courts* in,tiu*ir co-.nr.up.itxes . Aliio rudcMit:; in probably 

a n.ajority of cases havo e::]iur iciH:t ri mnno major disrupt ive cve.*t in 
tlioir recent family iifc. This incfuides revere iljncss of : he parent, 
death of a parent, divorce or sep*:ration, or in so:^:e cases ahandoment. 
Ihis means that a significani number of each admittGd class arrives at - 
boarding school suffering from a recent bereavement or traumatic separa- 
tion. The implications .of thn above f-^ mental health effort in the 
boarding schools are many and varied. My uxperience suggests that 
Svr.e traditional psychl/iir ic techniques and uethod.s are inappropriate 
and probably useless. 1 sugr.cst tiirt nev/ ir.ethods and approaclies derived 
in a collaborative and cooperative Casiiion must be evolved to- meet the 
emotional and social ncitds of this rather special and unique group of 
students. 1 would sur^marize niy reco:nmcndations as following: 

.1. Traditional counselling and psychiatric service v/ill 

remain relevant and even* urgent for a small porporation 
^ of the school population. During the courf:c of any 
school year. It i;-. likely thn' arourid tv;o percent of 
the student populMcion vjIII beconie sufficiently 
disturbed or in psycho] o^: :.cal need to warrant riic 
professJonnl aitenlion of f>*>mebody Jn the mental health 
professions, 'ihi.-: will incli:dci brief psychorlierapy , 
^psychiatrxc evaluation, or the prescription of psycho- 
t?i'oplnc medication. The provision of such service v;ill 
make possible the rr-aintaini ng of at least soine of the 
. students in school for tlic continuance of their 

ed\. cation rather than the requirement to return to their 
hc»n^e coramunihic-s where thi-y may or may not receive 
professional af:i;istancc. 

2. 1 would rccoiiimend that the inf omal agenda or curriculum 
of boarding school receive equal and commensurate 
attention with the formal or academic curriculum. For 
informal agenda, .1 mean those factors and influences 
which have been opcrntive or impcrtanc in tlic referral 
ot the student to boardinft school in the first place. 
Con.sequently , if 5;ocial or emotional factors have been- 
irisr.rumontal in the referral of the studcint to school 
then these must be the fLr.st addressed on his arrival. 
In at least somv^ students participation, meaningfully, 
in the educational i^roccss must av;ait tlie resolution 
of a psychological or emotional conflex, which have 
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probably been responsible if or the students presence at the 
school • 

3. My experience has been that "there is a prepondernncc of 
both freshman and senior students who need or arc referred 
fdr counselling. This suggests to r^e that the boarding 
school is an institution which is both hard to enter as 
well as hard to exit from. The reasons for this are not 
entirely clear, however, it would suggest to mc ,that more ^ 
services roust be directed to orient incoming frcsiimen and 
prepare them for their imminent experience as v;cll as to 
prepare and orient seniors for the impending changes 

that they face on graduation. Also it appears that ^ 
students entering at semester break experience major 
difficulties and adjustment at boarding school" and that 
special attention must be paid .to .this group in terms of 
their social and emotional needs> on first entering the 
boarding school system. 

4. Group work, I feel, is a vital and effective method of 
work with students > especially in' a residental setting. 
This allows both adults and adolescents to inove av;ay 

" from a teacher /student model and try out other kinds of 
identities in the mutual v/ork together. It has been my 
experience that the customary group therapy model is 
not directly applicable with most. work, with students and 
this will require some modification to include some form 
* of structure for the groups such as information-sharing, 

mutually decided program, or some other foirm of activity. 
However > it would have to be clear that an important 
purpose of the group is to attend to the behavior of each 
of the group members and that the group have a stable 
composition to meet regularly over a period of time for 
the ev'olution and enrichment of the group ixitcraction. 

5. Even though customarily not a part of the school curriculum 
there must be attention to the areas of drug, alcohol, sex, 

\ and family life education. 

A.. Drufi Educfation : Here attention must be 
paid to the social factors surrounding 
di^ug use, peer group pressures as well as 
legal aspects in the implication of drug 
use'. Attention must not be directed 
solely to the physical or psychological 
characteristics of the drugs or their 
^ effects. Scare techniques or extreme 
*^ examples of indifidual cases should not 
bejjsed. Primary effort should be to 
provide information and allow students 
* to make choices. 
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B. Alcohol Educa tion: It is imporuant in tho 
area of alcohol tci got som^^ measure of the^ 
students current attitudes toward alcohol use 
and their fainlliar'vty or past -exno.surc to 
alcohol use in tlicir families and home coir.ina- 
nities. Possibly ^'then, an effective alcohol 
education program could make use first of a 
survey of the students in their home back- 
grounds as to the extent of alcohol use and 
the attitudes surrounding its use as well as 
perhaps seme effort on the part of the students 
to undertake some form of alcohol survey in 

• the Indian conununity surrounding the boarding 
school. Since students will in all livelihood 
be exposed to alcohol use in their future 
lives the advocacy of abstience as a ethic 

of alcohol use is probably inappropriate. 
Quiet-the-contrai-y it may be that the develop- 
ment of drinking skill may be a suitable 
objective of any course in alcohol education. 
By this I mean, conveying certain direct 
information about the effects of alcohol on 
the boyd and methods of using alcohol in a 
socially appropriate and non-destructive 
manner. This may ultimately lead to 
discussion of and dealing with the place of 
alcohol in American Indian history and the 
elimination of stereo-typed and racilly 
prcdjucied thinking about alcohol use. 
. Alcohol education would need. to locus on 
both the individual and social aspects of 
drinking behavior and tho. responsibilities of 
an individual not only toward his own bcnavior 
but also toward others such as friends and 
family who drink. ^ / 

C. Sex Educat ion: Frequently, in provision of 
sex aducation to adolescent there tends to be 
concentration of such areas as contraception, 
male and 'female anatomy, and venereal disease. 
All of those are essential, however, other 
baj5ic information is frequently ignored because 
of 'its emotionally sensitive quality. Sox 
education should therefore dcil with such issues 
as intercourse, sexual techniques, patterns 
of sexual arousal, blending of passion and love, 

* and such issues relating to sex and personality 
^ such as gentleness and f orcefulness, male as 

opposed to female sexual behaviors, and other 
related issues. This kind of education should 
involve not only audio-visual materi.nls such as 
films and film strips, but also direct discussion 
which allow for candid and frank sharing of infer- 
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mation and if needed the alteration of 

attitudes and values* • ^ 
> »•»/,• 

D. Family Life Education : Of major implica- 
^ tion for future luental health of students 

would be education as to the^mcaning of 
the marital relationship and the functions 
of the parental role. Students should be 
made aware of practical issues, in inter- 
personal realtiona, particularly betv;een 
spouses and parents and children, including 
such issues as pov;cr dynamcis in the family 
and developmental changes or behavior 
during the life cycle. 

Staff conferences on student behavior. such as* already have . 
been conducted are important vehcilcs for the involvement 
of most students and staff in planning and understanding 
of the deviant forms of behavior in the residence school 
setting. Such staff conferences need to cut across discipline 
lines and breakdov7n territorial and jurisdictional disputes 
betv;cen staff vjhich often grow up around difficult students. 
This v;ould be an excellent ^opportunity in v;hich to invite 
behavioral science px mental health personnel as consultants 
or contributors in an effort to devise consistent plans of 
action and to confront individual bias on the part of both 
student and staff when it should arise. Constant continue 
ing staff growth- and training are important. Uather than 
relying upon the particular interest of visiting consultants 
it would be well to identify those needed characteristics 
and skillr, which are important to rhe resident .'school setting 
and provide for the develop ent of thse skills through on- 
going teaching and training actiyicies located either on or 
preferably off the campus cJ a boarding school. J)f parnmount 
iri;por»:ance are the dovelopmentkof group counselling sliills 
for instructional aides and teaching staff. In this regard 
it should not- be taken for granted that any individual seek- 
.ing employment 'iCit the boarding school cor.es equipped uith 
those necessary skills which arc critical in the boarding 
school setting. This v;ould require careful interviev/ing and 
perhaps even testing of prospective staff of major strength 
and weaknesk\ In this regard also it v;ould be well to 
provide for adequate representation of adults of different 
ages so that students have a variety -of models to choose from 
for their identification. 

Since the boarding schooia ofCen represcut a rcpor.itory for 
many . emotional and social problems that are not or cannot 
be handled by families, communities, and other ;jccncies, 
the boarding school serves a critically important function 
in terms of evaluation and assessment. In a sonsc the first 
order of business is to finu out specifically what has brought 
this student to school and to evaluate those areas of person- 
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slity function or the interpersonal setting which have lead 
to this reCerrnl* In the area of personaliru this wxirMt 
require one or more intervLe\;s as \;ell ni> pr.ychoi ogicjl 
testing of each entering r.ttulent ai5 wcl] as special educa- 
tional testing to uncover specific: learnLnj» disabilities 
wl^ere that is indicated, "in turn this would of course 
require acceptance of the concept that the boarding school 
serves important functions in termr-: of socia] and emotional 
rehabilitation. However, vio r.:ental health vantage 

point probably the most critj un^^r.ion of the. boarding 

school is evaluation and assessment and much of this function 
would nedd to be dishcarged at the time of entrance to 
boarding school or shortly thereafter, 

8. Finally, certain concepts in mental hcaltii education could 
be added either to the existing curricu.lun or in the form 
of a new course. This could include alerting students to ^ 
tlie meaning and signifiance of symptoms of depression or 
suspicion, the concept of personal defensivcness in behavior 
and communication, and certain indicios of healthy personal 
and ^voup interaction. Students could be alerted as to 
concepts 'and ideas of human development and psychological 
changii in personality grov;th during the life cycle and 
periods of particular vulnerability or stress, Titis might 
have special benefit of introducing the students to the 
concept of mental health and removing or diminislung the^ — 
degree of foreignnoss or strangenoso to v-encal hctlLh, 

ft 

These remarks only in part reflect the gravity of the task tliat I see the 
boarding schools performing. V7hilo the boarding school becomes the focus 
for v/eighty and' major social problems, its pocuJ iai ])or.ititjn to society 
provides an enormous opportunity for major assistance to students at a 
time of great flux and change. 




David L, Larson, M. 1), 

Area Psychiatric Consultant 

Oklahoma City Area Indian Health Service 
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PROGRAM REVIEW 
J.. All classrooms are substandard. 

2. The School Plant needs additional buildings such as administrative 
offices, materials center, auditorium, gyninasiura, language laboratory, 
music rooms, parking lots. 

3. A need exist for a comprehensive plan for orienting, training, and 
re- training of all employees to become a part of the team and to 
understand their particular job. 

4. The school employees need to cooperate effectively with one another 
and with Indian students, parents, traveling representatives, and 
professional organizations that are interested in similar endeavors, 

5. The curriculum is in need of close scrutiny so as to be more practical 
and meaningful. 

6. The vocational guidance and counseling services need to be expanded 
and in^ensified. 

7. The Advisory School Board was recently organized and is in need of 
training. 

8. The out-of-class activities and recreation program is not fully 
developed. There is a need for a full time director and staff for 
recreation and out-of -class activities. ' 

9. The 6ut-of-class program is not meeting the needs of the student's 
problems. 

10. There is a need for more effective coordination between departments. 

11. A need exists for improvement in the morale of staff and students at 
the school. 

12. The- student council is in need of responsible leadership and has not 
functioned effectively. 

13. There is a need for more effective administrative practices. A state 
of hostility exists among administrative and staff members* 

14. There is a need for an effective manner in which to calm climate of 
unrest which prevails throughout school system. 

15. There needs to be a more meaningful correlation between the stated 
school philosophy and reality. 

16. The gap of cooperation and understanding needs to be closed between 
the school and Public Health Service. 

17* There is a need for a better student canteen as present facilities 
is inadequate. 

18. The grade policies of the academic department are in need of uniformity. 

19. Thure is a noticeable need for the improvement in involving the local 
community. 

20. The telephone system is in need of improvement as the present system is 
antiquated* 
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>L\JOR RECOMXEXDATIOXS IN TAIL 1971 PKOGlL^v REVIEW 



The Area Office and Central Office take innnediatc adr.;ini.strative 
steps to correct deficiencies in the school's adainistratian, ^ ^ 
The Central Office provide iirxicdiate assistance to the Area Office in 
facilitating necessary corrective action. 

The Central Office specialist in curriculun; and pupil personnel services 
provide iujuediate consultative services to iraprove the school program. 
The School Superintendent initiate in:n;cdiately a prograr* of student 
involvement in planning and irr.plcTnenting programs. ^^.p 
The res->onsibility of the kitchen operation be separated fror. the Hor.e* 
Econoiracs Department and the Honie Economics teaching personnel be 
placed within the acadeiiiic department. 

Action be initiated to .establish a more efficient telephone coirjr.unicatio 
system, including a tie-in with the Federal Telecoirjnunication System, 
if feasible. 

The school philosophy and curriculum be re-evaluated as to relevency to 
student's developmental needs. 

A Quarters Committee be established to assist school superintendent in 
making housing assignments. 

The school establish a working relationship with USPIIS which is mutually 
satisfactory and the school establish a School Health Committee. 
The student handbook be updated. 

The School Superintendent and staff implement the following: (a samplin 
of 36 specific reconunendations) 

(1) to expand the out-of-school recreation prog/am and 
add appropriate recreation specialist 

(2) to obtain a working student council 

(3) to move the student canteen to the basement of the dining 
room 

(A) to provide workshops for instructional aides, night 
attendants, and guards 

(5) to align counselors ^ore closely with the academic 
department 

(6) to involve more staff in program planning 

(7) to acquire more supplementary instructional materials 

(8) to set up a more realistic class schedule 

(9) to fill the position of principal and restrict his 
duties to that of a Director of Learning 

(10) to make use of the community in educational and 
cultural areas 

(11) to establish a uniform grading system 

(12) to provide more electives on a 1/2 credit basis 

(13) to have qualified guidance personnel in charge of the 
testing program 

(14) to establish a better community relationship with the 
town of Lawton 

(15) to institute immediately an audit of student ccncil funds 
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.\MERICAX INDIAN MOY.'MHNT TAK.'l-OVZR 
AT FORT SILL IXDIA^j SCHOOL 

October 2-3, 1972 



Backctround 

On October 3, the student popuiarion was 265. The School Board rcpresc-ncs 
the following seven tribes: Con:anche, Kiowa, Kiov/a-Apacne, Cadco , V;j.cr.ita, 
and Delaware. The Comanche and the Kiov;a represent approximately 5GZ of 
the Jtudenc population. An additional 20%, conie fron the Noruhwesr area, 
inducing Umatilla, Nez Perce, Warm Springs, Colviile, Billings Area and 
Yakima. The remaining represent other areas of Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Two years ago representatives of two tribes and a srr.all faction of cr.ployees 
indicated that they wanted four Fort SilJ staff members rer/.oved because they 
were insensitive to the needs of Indian students. The four were: the Super- 
intendent, the Administrative Offic*er, the Acadenic Head, and a Teacher. 
The Suoerintendent was removed, went on sick leave, and finally retired. ^ 
The Administrative Officer transferred to a position in an Area Office. The 
other two staff members remained. However, since that time, the teacner 
resigned bis position and mpved from the state. Of the four, the Academic 
Head is the only staff member of the original four remaining at Fort Sill 
Indian School. 

One year ago, a new superintendent was named. The feeling remained among 
two or three staff factions that the Academic Head _should be removed. The 
president of the Parent-Faculty Council spearheaded a move to have both the 
the new superintendent and the Academic Head removed. 

Recent Developments 

On October 2, a school board representative contacted the superintendent to 
inform him that he had learned from a tribal leader that a member of ^ the 
Parent-Faculty Council had traveled to Ponca City to meet with the Oklahoma 
AIM Director. The tribal leader feared that there might be an incident^ at 
Fort Sill. On October 2, AIM representatives did appear at Fort Sili,^ 
organized a group of about 35 students, broke into the administration building 
and took it over. Someone on the staff called the police who arrived at the 
school and arrested one student and three AIM people. AIM questioned the 
legality of non-Federal police operating on Federal grounds and the police 
left. Oklahoma AIM representatives, the Parent-Faculty member, and the 
students mot with the school superintendent and agreed to a meeting the 
next day v/ith tribal leaders, school board members, and student representative. 
They remained in the building overnight* 
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On Occobor 3, 1972, eight to con stuviop.is, AIM represenuj.rivcs , uhe P.:r^nC- 
Faculty prasident and the school boaru met to cIigcuks sczudcr.^ grlevancc-L. . 
The super intandent \/as also presenc. Outside the 3ci.c;ral allege: Lions con-- 
cerning non-Indian staff r.;e:r.hers inscnsitiviry to In::ian students needs, 
Che specific grievance raised was that the students wanted "unstricted 
privileges to cotie and go^ on evenings and weekends/* The r»:eeting ended in^ 
a staleniate* 

Later that afternoon the group reconvened anu included leaders froti the 
seven tribas. The AIX represenuafcives, Parent-Faculty representative, and 
the stude/As said they would continue to occupy the buildin^ until the 
superintendent and the Academic Head were rer.ioved. Tribal leaders v/ere 
split on the issue. The Area Office position was that the BIA. would act on 
the recorjiiendation of. the school board and tribal leaders. Area Office 
officials said the Bureau could not fire or move a Civil Service employee 
without specific formal charges. The Student Body President then said they 
.would continue to occupy the administration building until the two ir.en v;ere 
removed or the School Board .recommended putting the men on administrative 
leave. The School Board and the tribal leaders so reconamended and the 
group left after agreeing to clean up the ,building. Those employees v:hose 
duty station is in the occupied building did not enter the building as 
the entrance was barred by AIM representatives. They were piaced on admin- 
istrative leave on October 3. ImiTiediately prior to their leaving, the 
A.ssistant Area Director asked all the grx>ups involved for their recommendations 
for replacements for the superintendent and the Academic }Iead. Recommendations 
for replacements were made and followed. 

On October 4, school resumed. U.S. Marshals and FBI agents came on campus 
to insure that the administration building would not reoccupied. The Acting 
Superintendent and Acting Academic Head had several meetings v;ith staff and 
students. The FBI and Assistant* Area Director assessed the dar,ages to the 
building and determined that they were minor. It appeared that no equipment 
was missing. 

* 

A commiittee was formed consisting of: 1 student, 1 inter-tribal council 
member, 1 staff member, 1 Area Office representative, 1 school board member, 
and 1 parent. The purpose of the committee was to investigate the allegations 
brought against the administration of the school. After the reviev; of 
allegations brought against the administration, the committee submitted a 
report to the Area Director. 

On November 14, 1972, the Advisory School Board met in a special session at 
Fort Sill Indian School to discuss the findings of the special committee. ^ 
At that time, the school board voted to re-instate the superintendent and 
the Academic Head. 
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1. DORM LIFE STRICT AT INDIAK SCHOOL - Girls roilcw A rirn; Schedule. 

The Lawt'On ConstiLut:ion, 10-11-64 

2. INDIAN SCHOOL UNVEILS BIG BUILDING PROGI^VM - 

A $3,750,000 building progiMr.: caster plan for zhe next four 
years for Fort Sill Indian School ivas unveiled Saturday by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs officials. Ti;o student residences, 
each to house 123 suudents, and ten nev; staff residences are 
included in the first phase. 1957 finish is seen. 
The Lawton Morning Press, 2-6-&0 

3. 20 WORKING FULL TiyiE ON NEW INDIAN DORMS Completion Expected Next 

October. 

The Lax^ton Constitution, 1-29-67 

4. INDIAN SCHOOL WILL GR/J^UATE 78 SENIORS - 

Class officers inc2 ude Thursa Pcbeahsy^ president; l-Joody Be£,ay, 
vice-president; and Mary Lou Pacdcck, treasurer-secretary. The 
school has approximately 250 students representing 35 tribes 
from ail sections of the United States. It is operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Lawton Constitution-Morning Press, 5-14-67 

5. FORT SILL INDIRA' SCHOOL, ESTABLISHED IN 1871, 1IA3 CrL\NGED AND GROI'/N 
THROUGH THE YEARS - 

The Lawton Constitution-Morning Press, 1-5-69 

6. INDIAN YOUTH, 16, JAILED*?IN DEATH OF SCHOOLMATE, - 

Vernon Hurst, 16-year old 10th grader at" Fort Sill Indian School, 
was stabbed to death about 6:30 p.m. Sunday on the north ed;^e 
of Lawton during what police described as a beer party involving 
three boys and three girls, all students at the Indian boarding 
school. . 

The Lawton Constitution, 11-13-67 

7. INDIANS TIP BIG PASTURE TO SET RECORD - 

Fort Sill Indian School defeated Big Pasture, 26-24, Friday night, 
marking the first time in tiie school's history that FSIS has w^on 
four (football) games in a {single season. 

The Lawton 5lorning Press, 10-26-68 

8. FSIS, LONGHORNS \0? 100 - 

Fort Sill Indian School and Fort Cobb, two of the area's four 
lOO-point club members, die* it a^ain Tuesday night. FSIS, paced 
by Wayne McCraisie\s 41 points, bombed Central, 106-69. FSIS 
and KcCraigie set records in the rout of Central. The 106-point 
'cotal was the largest in t'.ie FSIS history, and MoCraigie's 41 - 
he scored 34 in the first half - was a personal high. 
The Lawton Morning Press, 2-5-69 
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9- BOYS ALL-;J^EA BEST EVI-R - 

XoiT..an Russell, che t:o\ ^rir.^ ^inr.u . >.o lec XL. View 'co xz^. Jirst 

s'r.ooZi:\g guard c.t Fl:. Sill Indian School hvi.ici *jho 1969 Cor.sniuurion- 
Press Ail-Area basketball te.Mu. Don VJillianis, FSIS., vas also 
nanied to the Ail-Area tean, Linda 3oyd is the f irst^ guard frcni 
FSIS ever to receive All-Area acclar.n on the girls squads 
The Lawton Constitution-Morning Press, 3-16-69 

10. FSIS PLAXS BIG CE}vTEXXI.aX CELEBRATION - 

Fort Sill Indian School (FSIS) is 100 years old this year,^ and it 
plans to do a lot of celebrating. ?ov/-v;ows, parades, princesses 
and parties will head the centennial calendar as birthday activities 
officially get under way next \;eek. 

The Lawton Morning Pre^^s, 9-2-70 

11. FT. SILL INDIAN SCHOOL TO OBSERVE iOOTH YEAR - 

Fort Sill Indian School will have Its lOOth anniversay celebration 
at Lawton, Oklahoma, A.pril 30 and Xay i, 

- The Toppenish Reviev;, Toppen::,5h, VJashington, 4-23-71 

12. HEARD ON WAY OUT AS DIRECTOR OF FSIS - 

A new superintendent I'or Fort Siil Indian School will probably b^ 
nar.ed in the next fev weeks to repla.^e Tal:::agc Ireard. .A petition 
calling for the ouster of Haard and three other school officials, 
all non-Indians, was filed last January with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington. 

The Lawton Constitution, ^.-31-71 



13. 



14, 



NEW SUPERINTENDENT T/\KES UP :1IS DUTIES AT FOL<T SILL INDIAN SCHOOL - 

Jack B. WilliaTiS, forner chief educat.cn officer at the Eastern 
Navajo Agency at Crovmpoint , .\'ew >:o:<ico> has been named super- 
intendent of Fort Sill Indian School. 

The Lawton Morning Press, 10-7-71 

FORT SILL INDIAN SC:iOOL TO BECOME NATION'S FIRST ALL-INDIAN ROTC L^'IT - 

Representatives of the U.S. Army and the Bureau of Indian .A.f fairs 
will attend a cerenony Friday at the Fort Sill Indian School r.arkir 
the presentation pf the contract for the first Army Junior Reserve 
Officers Training Corps (ROTC) unit in the nation to an all-Indian 
school. 

The Lawton Morning Press, 8-29-72 



15. INDIi\N MILITANTS OCCUPY FSIS iVJILDING; 3 JAILED - 

A group of at ieasu 40 protestors, including at least 10 ner/oers 
of the American Indian Movement (AIM) from outside Lawton, took 
over the Administration Building at Fort Sill Indian School Monday 
night and still occupied it at nocn today. 

The Lawton Constitution, 10-3-72 
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16. sciiCOL siT-TN 2>::)S; f:. sill superlnvcaDEntt p:(:NCifAL o:: ":.eavj" - 

Thvi suDerincanclant -r... pri.iC^.^al o.t for J Sill S^:.col ^ jrc- 

picoec'on administrative :o.:vo late Tu^^ocay pondi-g an invvj;ijt- 
igacion into Indian unrest. 

The Daily O:clahor.^r.n, Oklnhoinn City, iO-4-72 

17. ?S1S TAKECVZR COULD HAVE 3LEX ?REV:-Xr.OV - 

The takeover of the rort Si:i Indian School Ad:::inistr^tion Bui^cmg 
Monday night by 40 inilitants could have been prevented, but police 
hesitated to clear the bnildins due to apparent doub^ts regarding 
- their jurisdiction, the school superintendent said today. 
The Lawton Constitution, 10-5-72 

18. SCHOOL OrrlCIALS RETUIL\ED TO J03S - ' - ^ 

Jack Williams, Superintendent, and Robert Randolpn, Teacner- 
Supervisor, both at Fort Sill Indian School, have been re-instated 
in their posts at the school . 

The Anadarko Daily Xews, Anaaarko, Oklahonia, 11-16-72 

19. FT. SILL SCHOOL RE-INSTATES 2 - 

Two educators wore reinstated at the Fort Sill Indian Scnooi by 
an advisory board Wednesday. 

The Daily Oklahonan, Oklahoma City, 11-17-72 

20; CAROL GOES ON WARPATH, SETS COU:sTY POINT MARK - 

Fort Sill Indian School's Carol Martinez has established a ne-v.- 
one-game individual scoring record i-o'c county tournar.;ent action. 
Despite Fletcher's defensive efforts - and coach :<ilton Moore 
tried everything he could think of - Martinez shot over, through, 
and under the Wildcats for 50 points. A year ago she scored 62 
points against Riverside to tie the all-tinie area record for one 
game, set in 1967 by Broxton's Judy Callahan. 

The Lawton Constitution, 1-17-73 
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IN REPLY REFER to: 



United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
ANADARKO AREA OFFICE 
P. 0. Box 368 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005 
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Memorandum 

To: Dr. Henry H. Rosenbluth, Chairman 

Ft, Sill ORBS Survey 

From: Dr. Aaron Dry, Member 

Ft. Sill ORBS Survey 

Subject: Application Procedure for North Central Accreditation 

Mr. J. D. Giddens, Chairman, North Central Committee of Oklahoma, states 
that the following procedures for a state accredltated school are to be 
followed in applying for North Central Accreditation: 

1. Superintendent contacts Mr. Gibbens at the State Education^ 
Department's Instruction Division, 3033 North Walnut Street, 
Oklahoma City. Phone number is 521-3333. 

2. At the Superintendent's request, Mr. Gibbens will make a one 
day visit at Ft. Sill School and evaluate certification and 
qualification of instructional staff, teaching materials 
and equipment, classrooms and all other facilities related 
to instruction. After this preliminary evaluation of 
instructional program and facilities, he will determine if 
the school has potential to meet North Central standards. 

3. If State Chairman approves. Ft. Sill can begin Self Study 
either this spring or next September. North Central 
requires at least six months to complete the study. 

4. The first two items of the Self Study are: School Philosophy 
and Objectives and School and Community. 

5. The third and final part is the Self Study involving 
Teachers, Administrators and School Board. This requires 
several months to complete. 

6. After completion of the Self Study, an Evaluation Team 
will be selected by the State Chairman to conduct a 
two to three day visit for a thorough evaluation and 
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Dr. H. Rosenbluth 
2 

and audit of the Self Study report and a thorough on-sice 
evaluation of the total instructional program. 

7. The North Central team makes a report of findings and 
recommendations to the State Committee and this report 
is sent to the National Headquarters for examination 
and final approval. 

In my opinion, Ft. Sill School would have little difficulty in meeting 
North Central Standard. North Central Accreditation would assist the 
school in improving instruction and would benefit the students and the 
total program. 

Attached are pamphlets retating to North Central Accreditation. 




Ft. Sill ORBS Survey 
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y AXX STAFF ORBS MEETING 

Dr. Henry Rosenbluth, Chairman, ORBS (Off -Reservation Boarding School) Conanittee, 
epened the meeting* He introduced the following members of the coiomlttee: 

Eddie Lara, Chairman of the School Board 

Carlotta Harjo, Student, Ft. Sill Indian School 

Aaron Dry, Asst. Area Director (Education), Anadarko Area Office 

Judy Connywerdy, Dir. of Dorm Operations, Fort Sill Indian School 

Berklie Perico, Haskell faculty 

Jack B. Williams, Superintendent, Ft. Sill Indian School 

Dr. Rosenbluth explained that the ORBS project has its own budget. ORBS is an 
activity that is requested by School Boards or Administration of a school. It 
Is a constructive type of activity in that it hopes to look at the direction 
In vhich the school is going. It is primarily constructive and is not critical. 
The final report that vill be presented will be available to the faculty in its 
entirety. The report will be given to the School Board on the 27th of April. 

ORBS will point out to the School Board whether or not Fort Sill School program 
seems to be moving toic^rd the goals that have been established by the people 
who support this school. 

Mr. Eddie Lara gave the backgr.. md on how ORBS was requested to make this 
evaluation. Mr. Lara stated that it would be up to us to vork with Mr. 
Williams and the School Board to carry out the ORBS recoamendations. Mr. 
Lara stated that we are looking for a direction, and that when the ORBS 
report Is received, we will know our direction. 

Dr. Rosenbluth stated that a questionnaire was drafted by one of our 
faculty which will be sent to parents, faculty, and tribal representatives. 

Dr. Dry added that one of the most important items of the ORBS evaluation 
Is the questionnaire. The questionnaires will be interpreted by an outside 
party, George Underwood o£ Tulsa, a Certified Public Accountant. 

Mr. Williams will invite a North Central accreditation representative to 
Ft. Sill for the purpose of obtaining North Central accreditation for our 
school. Very few schools in our area have this accreditation* An evaluation 
team of about thirty meinbers from various places "will evaluate our school 
and make a report for this accreditation* 

Hr. Villiams stated that several people have been here on the ORBS study. 
Mr8# Jan Jacobs, Albuquerque, was here this past week and evaluated the 
recreation program. Mr. Vem Shook, PFS Director from Albuquerque, will be 
here March 27 to evaluate the home living area. Mr. Williams emphasized 
that these people are not here to criticize. Mr. Frank Lata, School Facilities 
Office in Albuquerque, will be here March 20 to take a tour of our school 
facilities. Mr. Bruce Howell, Assistant Superintendent of Tulsa schools, 
xms here evaluating administration and school board functions on March 8. 
Superintendent Lloyd New, Institute of American Indian Arts, will be 
visiting and looking at our Fine Arts area and will make suggestions. 
When a date is sot by Mr. New, personnel will be notified. Mr. Berklie 
P^lco^ who is here today » will evaluate the Academic portion of the program. 



Mr. Williams requested that time be arranged in class so that teachers 
can spend as much time xrtth evaluators as possible during their visit. 
Mr. Don Ahshapanck, 2Iath Instructor from Haskell, vlll be evaluating the 
Math and Science areas. Mr. John Downs will be evaluating the Language 
arts and Social Studies areas of the curriculum. These various academic 
sections will be evaluated on March 27 and 28. We are also asking Haskell 
for an evaluator for the Business Education area. Mr. Charles Burnett, 
student accounting and admissions, will visi^ and evaluate in the area 
of absenteeism and dropouts.' . 

Mr. Williams emphasized that this survey has absolutely nothing to do 
with anyone's job being abolished or anything of this nature. 

The evaluation team will be meeting March 27-30 and April 17-19. 

The final draft of the ORBS report will be presented April 27. 

Mr. Lara stated that the School Board will try to implement every action 
that the ORBS team comes up i;lth. 

Dr. Rosenbluth stated that if anyone wanted to make any inquiry or coinaent 
to him personally, his address is as follows: 

Dr. Henry Rosenbluth 

Indian Education Resources Center 

P. 0. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
All inquiries made to him personally will be kepc confidential. 
Questions were called for and they were answered by Dr. Kos^bluth. 



Meeting adjourned. 
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illustration: : 



Contract No. 



A^'-reemcnt by and between" ihc Tribe of 

, and the U-iitoc Slates Depart/ne^t 

of the lnteiior. Bureau of Indian Afiairs. fo:- the education oi Indians 
in the schocl district. 

This agreement, niavie and entered into this day of 

, pursuant to 62 lAVi 17, by and between the 



Tribe, 4uly authorized to so contract and hereinafter referred to as 

contractor, and the United States Dt^partrnent of the I^sterior^ Bureau 
cf Indian Affairs, acting through^thc Commissioner oi Indian A^ffairs oir 
his~ designated representative, hereinafter referred to as the BIA, 

WITNESSETH 

Article I. The contractor agrees: 

1. To provide education /or all eligible ludLan children, residing^ 
in the aforementioned school district, v/ho are not otherwise 
adequately provided for* 

2. To provide educational services (basic and special when 
necessary) and requisite supporting services (feeding, 
transportation, quarters, health services and safety, and 
plant management) in keeping with State requirements and 
the educational needs -of the children to be served* 

3. To seoure regular attendance of Indian children in the schcc^i 
district in accordance with the tribal code and the laws of 
the State and regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

4. To provide* enrollment data - names, ages, grades (or 
groups) - upon which to base this contract. 

5. To submit to BIA budget estimates at least 18 months in 
advance and other reports as requested. 



Its 



ILLUSTRATION I 



6* To include for consideration in justi£ying fund.-: under this 
contract only eligible Indian ci-iiidren, who are one -fourth 
or mo^-e degree of Indian blood and whose parents live on 
tax-exempL Indian-owned land. 

7. To provide necessary supervision of instruction and the 
developnaent of curriculum. 

8. To observe United States Civil Service, Departmental, and 

Bureau regulations concerning civil service empicyees, 

9. To cooperate with the BIA in providing the hest possible 
educlttion program for their Indian children. 

Article XL The BIA agrees: 

1. To pay .0 the contractor for carrying out the prograrnCs) 
argre'ed upon, the amount* of dollars ($_ 

This is based on 

(a) teaching units of pupils each ^ 

per unit for a total of ^ dollar^ 

($ )^ 

(b) *Other special consideration (specify): 

2. To continue its teacher recruitment program and education 
staffing function in behalf of this contractor. 

3. To visit schools and provide consultation and evaluation 
services which will enable them to carry out their Coiv 
gressional obligations for the education of Indian children.. 

4. To continue this contract on an annual basis (renewable 
each^year) so long as it is mutually satisfactory to tlie 
contractor and the BIA* 
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Article IIL The contractor and 3IA agree: 

1. This agreement is for the 19 - 19 school ycai- 

and all operations under this agreement shall terminate 
June 30, . 

2. The o' 'igations of either party under this ?.g vccmciu are 
contingent upon appropriations being made by the Congress 
of the United States. 

3. This agreement may be changed and/or amended by v/rition 
mutual consent of the contractor and the BIA. It may be 
terminated by either party for cause a-c the end of the 
current school year covered by this contract. 

Article IV. 

In addition to the terms and conditions specified in Articles I, 
11, a-.-.d III of this agreement, the contractor agrees that the general 
conditions set forth hereafter shall be incorporated herein and made a 
part of this agreement. 

In connection with the performance of work under this contract, 
the contractor agrees not to discriminate again.st any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, religion, color or nation?.: 
origin. The aforesaid provision shall include. bi'.t not be limited to. 
the'^fcUovving: Employment, upgrading, demotion, or trai^sfer; recrutt 
ment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination, rates of pay 
or other forms of compensation; and selection for training, including; 
apprenticeship. The contractor agrees to post hereafter in conspicuou 
places, available for employees and applicants for employment, notice; 
•CO be provided by the contracting officer setting 'forth the provisions o: 
the nondiscrimination clause. 

The contractor further agrees to insert the foregoing provision 
in all subcontracts hereunder. e::cept subcontracts for standard 
commercial supplies or raw materials. 
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ILLUSTRATION I 

No member of or delegate to Con;;reGs, resident cor.'iir.Ls:;ior.cr, 
TrLbal Officer, or school board members, shall be admitted to any 
share cr part of this contract, or to any benefit chat may arise therefrorr 
(except for the school board travel expenses indicated in the budget'; 
but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this contract if 
made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

The contractor warrants that no person or selling agency has 
laeen employed or retained to soliciUor secure this contract vipon an 
* agreement or understanding ior a CO minis s ion. percentage, broke rdg^^ 
or contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide esiabiished 
com.mercial or selling agencies maintained by the contractor for the 
purpose of securing business^. For breach or violation of this warranty 
the Government shall have the right to annul this contract without 
liability or in its discretion, to deduct from the contract price or 
consideration the full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerag 
or contingent fee, and bring suit to recover such funds. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused this 
Agreement to be executed the day and year first above written. 



School Board 



By:_ 
Title: 



United States Department of the Interior 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 



Title: 



